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% ALASKA 
Land of the Midnight Sun 


_ through CANADA and the famed fjords of the North Pacific 


and up 
You can go from Seattle, 
Victoria, Vancouver or 
Prince Rupert to Skag- 
way, Alaska, and return 
for as little as $90.00.— 
including everything. All 


outside staterooms. 


ERE under the Arctic Circle is the 
strangest storehouse of treasure 
and romance on this continent. 


Here under the mild midnight sun the 
entire north bursts into startling bloom 
—with flowers double their usual size. 
Here are giant glaciers and snowclad 
peaks and mountains still pouring forth 
their fabulous stream of gold. Here is 
the thrilling “Trail of ’98”’ itself! 


Take a Canadian National steamer to 
Alaska this summer. Sail a thousand 


CANADIAN 


KANSAS CITY 
705 Walnut St. 
LOS ANGELES 
607 So. Grand Ave 
MINNEAPOLIS 
634 Marquette Ave, 


CINCINNATI 
49 E. Fourth St. 
DETROIT 
1623 Washington Bivd. 
DULUTH 
430 W.. Superior St, 


186 aoe “1 St. 
BUFFALO 
420 Main St. 
CHICAGO 
4 So. Michigan Ave. 
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matter January 21, 


NATIONAL 


TIME is published weekly by TIME, Inc., 
1928, at the postoffice at Chicago, IIL, 


miles through the fjords of the famous 
“Inside Passage” of the Pacific. Abso- 
lutely smooth sailing and gorgeous 
scenery all the way! 
If you live in the East give yourself the 
added treat of seeing the Canadian 
and stop over at Jasper Park 
Lodge for a few days of golf, trout fishing 
and trail-riding. 


Write for illustrated booklets or ar- 
range for a free showing of Canadian 
National travel films picturing this trip. 
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TIME 


“Take my Tip, Charlie— 


you won't 


TESTS SHOW 
GARGLE 


[verywhere men and women are talking 
bout the remarkable power of Listerine 
tokeep them from catching cold, and to 
convert what threatened to be severe 
colds into mild ones. School teachers, 
guarding the health of their littlecharges, 
join parents in praise of the twice-a-day 
listerine gargle. 


Not Opinion, But Fact 


And now, just to clinch matters, a num- 
bet of scientific tests, conducted under 
medical supervision, show that public 
tdorsement is based on scientific fact. 
They prove once again that to be efficient 
in the control of infection, a mouth 
wash must not only kill germs, but 
that it must do so without harm to 
issue. Harsh mouth washes, authorities 
¥y,could not possiblyachieve the results 
ttedited to Listerine, the safe antiseptic. 
Because Listerine, while it kills germs in 
the fastest time and reduces bacteria 
Ic, also heals tissue. 


catch 


Cold half so often” 


reduces Number of Colds 50% 


reduces Their Severity 75% 
reduces Their Duration 66% 


Succeeds Because Safe 


Here, in brief, is an outline of some of 


the tests and their remarkable results: 

204 people in normal health were 
under medical supervision in winter 
weather for periods ranging from 4 
wecks to 4% months. During this time, 
4s of the number did not gargle full 
strength Listerine. 14 did gargle with it 
twice a day. 4 gargled with it five times 
a day. Now, see what happened: 


One-Half as Many Colds 
for Garglers 


Those who gargled with full strength 
Listerine twice a day, contracted 
only % as many colds ; 
as those who did not 
gargle. 
When Listerine 
users did contract 
colds, their colds were 
14 as severe and lasted 
only % as long as 


EFFECTIVE BECAUSE SAFE 


colds caught by non-Listerine users. 
Those who gargled with Listerine five 
times a day showed even greater resist- 
ance to infection, although not in pro- 
portion to the frequency of the gargle. 
These results, brilliant as they are, do 
not mean that Listerine should be a sub- 
stitute for the family physician. They do 
mean, however, that Listerine should 
be used systematically twice a day as a 
means of fortifying the oral tract against 
infection. 
Prove it Yourself 
All we ask is that you try Listerine 
and see how well it lives up to the 
claims we have made for it. Lambert 
Pharmacal Company, St. 
Louis, Mo. 


also relieves 


SORE 
THROAT 





you haven’t tried 


° LISTERINE 
Cigarette 2 


YOU'VE GOT A TREAT COMING 


About three years ago, several people with 
super-sensitive throats, and therefore cranky 
about their cigarettes, came to us with a 
suggestion. 

It was that we manufacture a cigarette 
impregnated with some of the essences of 


Listerine. They had tried pouring Listerine 
on their favorite cigarette and said that the 
effect was simply astonishing, particularly 
the soothing action on the throat. Wouldn't 
we please make such a cigarette so that 
others like themselves might be benefited ? 


Frankly, we didn't want the job. Making 
cigarettes is not our line. We are kept 
pretty busy keeping up with the demand 
for Listerine and Listerine Tooth Paste. 

These people were insistent, however, 
and finally prevailed upon us to produce a 
few hundred packages, “just to see how 
they'd go.” 

Maybe we were dumb, but our best 


” 


opinion was that they wouldn't ‘’go”’ at all 
well. In fact, we hoped they wouldn't. As 
we said before, cigarettes are not our line. 

You can imagine our surprise when about 
six months later Listerine Cigarettes began 
to ““go.”’ They went so fast that we couldn't 
keep up with the demand. We can't keep 
up with it now. 

These cigarettes impregnated with some 
of the Listerine essences, seem to have a 
quality and a soothing effect that no others 
have. Women particularly notice it. 

If you wish to try a package you can 
probably buy them at your nearest drug- 
gist or tobacco dealer. If he hasn't got them 
in stock, he will be glad to order them for 
you. Lambert Pharmacal Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
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LETTERS 


Strange Career 
Sirs: 

May a reader ask his omniscient source of 
information the following? 

1) Has The Strange Carecr of Mr. Hoover 
Under Two Flags by John Hamill been sup- 
pressed ? 

2) Did Mr. Hoover, or agents, “buy up’ 
published edition as far as possible? 

3) Was the innuendo of Mr. Justice Joyce in 
the case between Chang and The Chinese etc. 
Co., Ltd. directed at Mr. Hoover as is intimated 
in the book above mentioned? 

4) Has the book been reviewed by Time? 


E. M. BiyTHE Jr. 


’ 


the 


University, Va. 

1) No. 

2) No. 

3) Mr. Hoover was not a defendant in 
the case of Chang Yen-mao v. Moreing 
and others (London, 1905). As Moreing s 
agent, he had signed disputed agreements 
covering the transfer of Chinese mines to 
an English syndicate. According to Justice 
Joyce, Agent Hoover “‘went so far as to 
use various threats” to Chang and “took 
possession of some of the title deeds of 
the property by main force.” Justice 
Joyce’s innuendo: “It has not been shown 
to me that his Excellency Chang has been 
guilty of any breach of faith or of any 
impropriety at all, which is more than I 
can say for some of the other parties con- 
cerned.” In the Strange Career this quo- 
tation, like everything else, is spitefully 
twisted around to discredit Mr. Hoover 
whereas Justice Joyce was apparently re- 
ferring to the actual defendants in the 
case. The book is so thoroughly malicious 
that truth is eclipsed by the meanest kind 
of insinuation. 

4) Yes. Time, Dec. 28.—Eb. 

ee 
15,720,624 Trees 
Sirs 

One of the most important of the activities 
of the Washington Bicentennial Commission, 
the one that will probably be at least the most 
enduring in its results, was not even mentioned 
in your article. This is the sponsoring of treé 
planting in honor of Washington, originally pub- 
licized as “Ten Million Monuments to a Great 
Man.” 

As a matter of fact. so enthusiastically has 
the idea been adopted throughout the land, that 
already, before the Bicentennial Celebration has 
gotten under way, 15,720,624 “Washington” 
trees have been registered with The American 
lree Association, and a special marker is being 
offered by nurserymen to distinguish these from 


“ordinary” trees. 
B. H. KiernMArer 
Columbus, Ohio 
Washington Tree markers come in two 
sizes: a copper plaque, 2” x 2”, nailed to 
small trees by nurserymen before plant- 
ing; a zinc alloy tablet, 5” x 6”, fastened 


“CURT, CLEAR, COMPLETE” 


to larger trees or mounted on a standard 
to be placed at the side of the tree after 
planting. For zinc tablets, individu; 
nameplates are available to bear the names 
and other commemorative details of po- 
triotic planters.—Eb. 


a ~\o 
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Ewe Lamb 
Sirs: 

Somewhere in the Holy Writ an account 
given of a man who had one little ewe |, 
and some miserable scoundrel came and snatchc( 
it away from him. ‘The fair city of August 
had one little ewe lamb and Time has come a 
snatched it away from her. The lamb was [; 
Nicholas Murray Butler, who has visited th 
Bon Air for the past 20 years eVery spring 
who is an honorary member of our Bar Associ- 
ation, who preaches to us every time he cons 
here, who is our chiefest drawing card and ; 
social and educational value to us and yet o 
p. 27 of Time Feb. 15, Dr. Butler’s anny 
Southern visit is accorded to Brunswick, 6 
instead of Augusta. Dr. Butler never was 
Brunswick. He doesn’t know that there is ar 
such place on the map. Why, may I ask, 
this courageous injustice done a local communi 
by a great national paper like Time? 

Henry C. Hammonp 
Augusta, Ga. 


It being March, and the Butlerian cycles 
being immutable, the ewe lamb is con- 
fidently expected to arrive in Augusta this 
week.——Eb. 

Peace & Comfort 
Sirs: 

In the interests of your reputation whit 
you doubtless strive zealously to maintain, | 
would call your attention to an_ unfortu 
omission in your list of important exports in 
China. . China has always been practicall; 
the sole source of supply for Rattan-Reeds, us¢ 
in the manufacture of Baby Carriages, Ree 
Furniture, Baskets, etc., at least the first of whic 
I am sure you will agree is of vital importar 
to the peace and comfort of the rising generatio 
I believe, therefore, that any list of importar 
commodity exports from China is quite inc 
plete without mention of Rattan-Reeds. 

In justice to China, in justice to your readers 
and in justice to yourselves, I trust that you w 
pass this information to your subscribers. 

D. B. R. Levinson 

New York City 
— 

Aghast at Ripples 
Sirs 

Frankly, I am aghast at the ripples caus 
by my brief, pediculously composed note re th 
effect of a Time broadcast on 7-year-old Steph 
Sarasohn (Time, Feb. 1). 

A life insurance agent who too reads 1! 
has presumed upon the mutual weakness | 
haunt my busy days with an Investment Trust 
Policy for the benefit of Steve. Somewher 
New England is a Maurice Sarasohn who we 
ders—in an interesting communication—whether 
we are separate limbs of the same family t! 
At least a score of Detroiters have comment 
on that letter of mine... . : 

Now comes Mrs. Willard Sporleder of Calt- 


—and the Subscription price is $5 yearly 


Roy E. LARSEN, CIRCULATION MGr., TIME, .INC. 
350 East 22nd Street, Cuicaco, ILL. 


Please enter my subscription for Time, for one year, and send me 
a bill ($5; Canada, $8; Foreign, $6). 


NAME 





ADDRESS 
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Build a Program of Insurance 


as you would build a house 
r family 


—to shelter yo 


Metropolitan Life's contracts 
afford a means to 

—create estates and incomes for families 
—pay off mortgages 

—educate children 


—provide income in the event of re- 
tirement 

—establish business credits 

—stabilize business organizations by 
indemnifying them against the loss 
of key-men 

—provide group protection for em- 
ployees covering accident, sickness, 
old age and death 


—provide income on account of dis- 
ability resulting from personal ac- 
cident or sickness. 


Metropolitan policies on individual lives, 
in various departments, range from 
$1,000 up to $500,000 or more, and 
from $1,000 down to $100 or less— 
premiums payable at convenient periods. 
The Metropolitan is a mutual organiza- 
lion. Its assets are held for the benefit 
of its policyholders, and any divisible 
surplus is returned to its policyholders 
in the form of dividends. 
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TRENTO: Le 


ERHAPS, like many another 

man, when you bought your 
first life insurance policy you 
had the satisfaction of feeling 
that you were protecting your 
family and acquiring your first 
financial nest-egg. 


Nowadays it is customary for 
far-seeing people to analyze 
their life insurance needs and 
provide intelligent . protection 
for their families and them- 
selves. A new way has been 
found to answer that perplex- 
ing question, ”““How much insur- 
ance do | really need?” 

You can now build a Program of 
Life Insurance as you would 
build a house—first sketching 
out your needs and then build- 
ing according to those plans. 


It is so simple. 


Set down on a piece of paper 
in the order of their importance, 


© 1932 m..5. co. 


your personal obligations and 
financial ambitions. 


What would be the smallest 
lump sum that you would need 
to leave for immediate family 
expenses and for the payment 


of debts? What would be the 
very least that you would want 


to provide as a monthly income 
for your family? 


What would be the probable 
cost of giving your children 
their needed education? What 
monthly income would you like 


to have yourself when you 
reach retirement age? 


A Metropolitan Field-Man will 
be glad to discuss with you 
what part of your program can 
be begun now. He will help 
you plan your Insurance Pro- 
gram and show you how you 


can realize your hopes and 
turn your dreams into realities. 


Regarding Insurance in any amount, consult a Metropolitan Field-Man or write to 


METROPOLITAN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


FREDERICK H. ECKER, PRESIDENT: - «ONE MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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niece 
met City, Ill. in your issue of the (5th with 
what smacks of being a nasty crack in “, . 
there are enough ee ums on the air cateriny 


to physical and mental 7-year-olds.” & 

SPRING ITINERARY For myse:f—-l am a _ publicist, aged 33 
should check at least 12 

For Stephen, aged 7-—he has already denice 
Santa Claus, read Alice in Wonderland ay 
| Huckleberry Finn, and plays a fairly good gany 
bi as ‘ : : : P -_ | of bridge (contract, if you please). He, like 
In addition to special trips to various universities, Mrs, Sporleder’s sons, 8 & 10, leads his grade 
in school. 

I am sorry that Mrs. Sporleder takes me so 
the current itinerary of Brooks Brothers’ represen- someuty. . Sot nether: Save, Ss meas 

would miss a Time broadcast for worlds, The 

note to you was merely because of the “blind 

° ke . ° ° —— spot” in Steve’s vocabulary when it came to 
tatives’ will include the following cities. A com- “boycott” and what his imagination Malan 

ee 


Josuvua S. SARASOHN 
plete assortment of Spring clothing and furnishings Detroit, Mich. 

Father Sarasohn reported that, after 
; s ; : hearing a “March of Time,” Son Stephen 
will be shown, including three new styles of suits — had a nightmare in which the local lau 
dryman chased him down the street with 
China’s most terrible weapon—the Boy- 
coTtT.—Eb. 





and orders will be promptly and carefully filled 


no advance over the prices regularly quoted in our Poet in Residence 
Sirs: 
J i In your issue of Jan. 18, L notice you refer to 
New York, Boston, Newport, and Palm Beach stores. Mr. Robert Frost as “Poet in Residence” at 


the University of Michigan i921 ;. 
You may be interested to know that since 
1026 Mr. Frost has been Poet in Residence at 


ae std : ss ; SE. Amherst College although his title is Professor 
ATLANTA INDIANAPOLIS PROVIDENCE of English on permanent appointment. He con- 


BALTIMORE KANSAS CITY RICHMOND ducts no classes, Dut meets the students infor- 
BUFFALO LOS ANGELES ROCHESTER wen: . 
‘HICAGC eit ; ‘ie FREDERICK S$. ALLIS 
CHICAGO LOUISVILLE ST. LOUIS Mjumni Council of -Atuberst ‘Géllase 
CINCINNATI MEMPHIS SALT LAKE CITY Amherst, Mass. 
CLEVELAND MILWAUKEE SAN DIEGO 
COLORADO SPRINGS MINNEAPOLIS SAN FRANCISCO Perfumed Anesthetics 
COLUMBUS NEW HAVEN SANTA BARBARA Sirs: 
: , : . Pi eens .. . As regards pe ‘d anesthetics (Tre, 
DALLAS NEW ORLEANS S, . As regards perfumed anest a 
a ; : “ ? WWANWAR Feb, 22), the effects might not be as anticipated, 
DAYTON NORFOLK SEATTLE Any scent, agreeable or otherwise, associated 
DENVER PASADENA SYRACUSE with an operation, would very likely be revolt 
YETROIT > . , ing if not nauseating, and the recovered patient 
ne PHILADELPHIA PACOMA very likely would abhor that odor for the re 
EL PASO PHOENIX TOLEDO mainder of his life. An anesthetic with no odor 
ARTE seivevetesmne <n as ein at all would probably be more agreeable 
™ - cic cesong inloiiergeariraigye decker Many perfumes, especially the heavy or oriental 
HOUSTON PORTLAND, ORE, WASHINGTON scents, are in themselves mildly anesthetic. They 
PRINCETON paralyze the olfactory nerves of the user s 
that she becomes indiscreet in the quantity that 
she uses. else she cannot perceive any scent al 


ill: while those, unaccustomed to it, forced t ER 
* : : endure her propinquity, experience tar fron 
Despite many requests through gut more than a centur Y, Brooks Brothers ; hae oO 


pleasant effects. even to the extent of losing 
. relish fer dinner A hint that might be take 
have never permitted local agency representation by any other house.Our up by those desiring to reduce: a good str In mo 
‘ : ; whiff of certain scents will still pangs of hung 
C. CARLETON SEMPLI All-St 


own travelling representatives are best fitted to serve your requirements, | 
. ; American Institute of Mining & Metallurgica attent: 


If you will write to our New York store, we shall be glad to send you Engineering, . 

es 6 . New York City in the 

the name of the hotel in your city where our representative will be /- ° your ¢ 
, : Cass County & Mellon : 

cated, together with the dates when our merchandise will be on display. F contin 


rs 


Capt. Charles P. Smith’s (Candidate | positir 
Congressman-at-large, Henderson, Texas) cordi 
invitation to you to take toll of your intestin A Eee 
fortitude and decide whether or not you cou 
withstand a visit to Impeacher Patman’s district oiling 
is untimely. 7 
Lacking or not lacking in intestinal fortitud metica 
I am not lacking in my knowledge of Ci» 


) , Top, i 
a” County. P, i 
we Z, ~ lime’s stateme is correct. There are bil 
t y \ - an AITO: Y OID; billies . fone Come c prs sen nabs 
~T Ae CN and politicians. Rabbits have been — 
hollo logs in Patman’s district. And s? 
C@¢ CI LOTH JN NG Ge OO) > (between lower lip and teeth, perhaps Le 
Garett’s, perhaps someones else) is not uncolr 
is 
Mens Furnishings, Hats s Shoes gal oe 


Some of we wage earning 
NEW YORK BOSTON - NEWPORT: PALM BEACH 


ESTABLISHED 1818 


bassador Mellon’s “Big Business War Et al 
not with alarm but with interest Politica! 
ambitious Texans tread lightly on the subje 
S J J until after the vote is counted. For, Mr. Mell 
MADISON AVENUE CORNER FORTY-FOURTH STREET is, in part, responsible for the payment of me 
wages, more taxes and more commissions 
NEWBURY COR. BERKELEY STREETS - BOSTON fexas than any other three men in Congres 
[Reference to Gulf Oil Corp.—Eo.] 
NUMBER ONE WALL STREET - NEW YORK Speak not for all of Texas, ambitious Cap 


tain. else choose less debatable topics of pride: 
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pease is a yard-stick by which the value 
of any refrigerator can be measured. 

In more than a million homes, the General Electric 
All-Steel Refrigerator has established a record for 
attention-free, continuous service without parallel 
in the history of refrigeration. Years from now, 
your General Electric’s unfailing operation will 
continue to provide economy, convenience and 
positive health-protection. 

A General Electric requires no attention, not even 
oiling. Simple, current-saving mechanism, her- 
metically sealed-in-steel in the famous Monitor 
Top, is out of reach of dust and moisture. The 


TIME 


Value - proved by PV RFORMANCE 


3 Tee i 


guarantee 


General Electric’s sliding shelves afford more 
readily usable storage space. The super-freezer is 
all-porcelain, easy to clean and has adequate ice 
capacity. Interior is of acid and stain-resisting 
porcelain. And every General Electric is guaran- 
teed for three years against all service expense. 
Write for a copy of our magazine“ The Silent Hostess,” it will be 
sent to you free. Each issue contains delightful recipes, household 
hints, health talks, entertainment ideas by noted authorities. 


Address, General Electric Co., Electric Refrigeration Department, 
Section H3, Hanna Building, 1400 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Join the G-E Circle. A special program for women every day at noon {except Saturday}. On Sunday at 
5:30 P. M. a program for the whole family. (Eastern Standard Time}. N. B. C. coast to coast network 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


ALL-STEEL REFRIGERATORS 


DOMESTIC, APARTMENT HOUSE AND COMMERCIAL REFRIGERATORS, ELECTRIC WATER COOLERS 
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—_— 
Be not too maligning, delected Captain, 


Gulf of Friends appear between you and “ 

e goal, or perhaps a grateful Gypsy, : 

J. M. McCoxyeuy 
4 |  Skellytown, Texas 


a es 
Invidious Practice 
Sirs: 

Can I interest Time in starting a crusac 
against the invidious practice of agents using 
the telephone for advertising purposes? 

Such solicitations call the housewife {rp 
her many duties at the most inopportune times 
and are especially annoying when there are siall 
children in the household to be cared for, 

Will Time be the voice of the inart’cula 
housewives who resent this daily annoyanc 
but have no means of redress? , 


JEAN Avery 





Scarsdale, N. Y. 

For reasons not far to seek, Tie pre- 
fers that all advertising be printed—£p, 
Bucharest’s Brownie 
Sirs: 

The article entitled ‘“Rumania—Last Sy. 
vivor” in your issue of Jan 18 is altogeth 
accurate as far as it goes, and to the sma 
group of Americans in this somewhat remote 
capital it is not unflattering that Tre should 
devote so much space to our Y. M. C. A, Se. 
retary. 

We hope that “Brownie,” as he is known t 
all foreigners and most natives in this city, will 

: same : not be withdrawn. His knowledge of the lao- 
[  — y guage, of local conditions, and mores, his devo- 
bam —_ tion to his work, the quiet but effective manner 
in which he goes about it, and above all his 
7 / f fh} yy / / ny splendid personality, have endeared him to al 
Weain a Wl / LES. rw who come in contact with him or with the organ- 
Ss izations of which he is the heart, soul an 
“whole works.” 
i ; . . The U. S. has its share of diplomats, bus‘ness- 
Does the plane —_ will — 8 next journey by aur Carry men et al. in Rumania, but as a personal frei 
the wording “{5>S.) Mail’’ ? of many in the first group and myself a men- 
ber of the second, I do not hesitate to assert 
If it does, it means that the transport company operating that that our best ambassador of goodwill im ths 
. oa ‘ country is Brownie. It would indeed be most 
plane has the highest airline standards in the world. It means | unfortunate if the means could not be found t 
that the company, its officials, its entire equipment, its pilots, ot 2 to carry on the work he has so abl 
° ® < = i. initiated. 
were subject to the most searching inquiry by the United States J. J. Parsons 


Post Office Department before this company was awarded its Bucharest, Rumania 


certificate as an Air Mail contractor. Because the Y. M. C. A. lacked <o% 
Rumania’s James Walker (“Brownie 

It means that its maintenance of schedules and methods of opera- Brown was ordered to return to the U.S 
4 . ° od ee es e fe : “ srnation: 
tion are under the constant scrutiny of this department, as well Well aware of his worth, the Internation: 
as by the United States Department of Commer Th Committee of the Y. M. C. Aas ™ 
f ! : ‘ ‘ a ” : —_— me GOER- Manhattan this week to discuss means 0! 
pany’s pilots must have passed the most stringent examinations keeping him in Bucharest. Not only di 


—and must continue to measure up to the high mental, moral Secretary Brown mollify the feelings 0! 


and physical requirements demanded. | proud Rumanians toward missionaries 
from the U. S., he also overcame the oppo- 


You will find “U. S. Mail” on all American Airways passenger sition of the Orthodox Church and organ- 


planes, throughout the nationwide network of airlines operated ized the Bucharest 3adminton Club. , 
by this company “Oh,” cried former Queen Elisabeth 0 
. ° | Greece, “he simply musn’t go. We can! 

, ? , ‘ ’ ; eae ° " p 
Reservations and information regarding travel by American Airways may | get along without our Badminton Club 
be obtained at all leading hotels, travel agencies and Postal Telegraph Offices —Eb. 
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See your salesmen 


u 


i as your customers see them 


Pron vnocery The type of car your salesmen 


drive can make a difference in 
their sales. Many leading firms have 
found that there are definite dollars- 
and-cents reasons for providing salesmen 
with new six-cylinder Chevrolets. There 
is, for instance, the impression made on 
customers. The smart appearance of the 
new Chevrolet naturally induces a favor- 
able reaction in the man who views the 
car, for it proves, in no uncertain man- 
ner, the progressiveness of the firm that 
buys such modern equipment. More- 
over, supplied with these handsome, de- 
pendable cars, salesmen take greater pride 
in the company they work for, and are 
more alert to watch its interests. Chev- 
rolet’s six-cylinder smoothness, speed 
and power; the handling ease of Syncro- 
Mesh gear-shifting combined with Free 
Wheeling; and the comfort of the new 
Fisher bodies, speed up the mobility of a 
sales force considerably, and keep the 
men fresh and energetic. And Chevro- 
let’s low first-cost and wunexcelled 
economy have proved to be effective 
aids in reducing selling expenses. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR CO., DETROIT, MICH. 
Division of General Motors 

Passenger cars priced as low as ° $475 

Truck chassis priced aslowas ....4s2ee6-s $355 

1,-ton trucks with bodies priced aslowas . . $440 

1!4-ton trucks with bodies priced as lowas . $670 


All prices f. 0. b. Flint, Mich. Low delivered prices 
and easy G.M. A. C. terms. 


CHEVROLET 


SIX-CYLINDER PASSENGER CARS AND TRUCKS 


o the CI 
Chicago, ! 
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I]PWARD TO HOME! 


HIGH in an apartment and away from the buzz and 
bustle of a busy city, two happy-faced children watch 
eagerly from the window for the familiar figure of 
daddy. Now they see him and they can hardly wait 
until an elevator speeds him upward to home. 


Soon they'll pounce upon him with the lusty 
enthusiasm of youth. And he'll be showered with 
He’ll have to answer to them 


And he'll probably say 


questions by the score. 
for being ten minutes late. 
a traffic jam held him up. 


He'll never blame the elevators for making him 


For the building 
owners have secured the services of the maker, 


late . . . not in this building. 


Otis Elevator Company, to maintain them . . . to 
inspect them regularly and adjust all working 
parts ... to replace a worn part before it causes 
trouble . . . to attend to the cables, the motors, 
the brakes . . . to keep the entire installation 
running smoothly. 


To give constant, uniform service, an elevator, 
like any other fine machine, must receive regular 
inspection and expert care. That is why Otis Ele- 
vator Company, maker of the finest elevators 
known today, keeps a large staff of highly trained 
elevator mechanics who do nothing but care for 
elevators. These men are stationed in squads all 
over the country, where they can be of most ser- 
vice to building owners. These men know an ele- 
vator... know it from top to bottom. Their services 
may be secured at the Otis office in your city. 
* * * 

Before you sign another lease for an apartment 
home or office quarters, first inquire if the elevators 
are cared for by Otis. This point is important. 


OTIS a 
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Let the Light 


Illumine the Watermark 


As the connoisseur who has found an exquisite thing, 
looks for the mark of the master who alone could have 
created it —so the woman who receives a letter or an 
invitation upon paper supremely fine, holds it to the 
light, that she may see the mark of the master-craftsman- 
ship that made it—the Watermark of Crane. Z. & W. M. 


Crane, Inc., Dalton, Massachusetts. 
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Look for the watermark — E 7 It’s the mark of perfection 
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PRICELESS 


are the voices of those we love 





WHAT PRICE COULD BE 


SET ON THE VOICE AND 


LAUGHTER OF A LITTLE CHILD A THOUSAND MILES 


AWAY? WHAT PRICE ON THE BRIEF AND REASSURING 


PHRASE, “WE’RE ALL WELL”? WHAT PRICE ON A 


HUNDRED 


Wuat price on a doctor’s midnight directions, 
on the swift response of the fire department, 
on the relief of anxiety, the cementing of 
friendship, the unexpected greeting after 
a long silence? 

What price on speed in business, on the 
smooth running of a houschold, on leisure or 
rest without neglect of duty, on shelter in a 
day of storm? 

How can any one say what the telephone 
is worth to you? We set a value on such visi- 
ble, physical things as wires, poles, switch- 
boards, instruments, operation. We set a price 
on telephone service based on what it costs us 


to render it and to assure its continued growth. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 


WORDS BETWEEN SEPARATED LOVERS? 


These considerations are fairly exact. But they 
have little relation to the actual worth of the 
telephone in your home or office. That is fre 
quently a thing of the spirit and cannot b: 
measured in terms of money. 

When you buy telephone service you buy 
the most nearly limitless service the worll 
affords. Because of it you receive the thought 
and emotions of other people and express yout 
own thoughts and emotions to them. Thet 
are no hindering handicaps of time or distanc, 
place or circumstance. For a few pennies a day, 
you move out of your own little corner in 
the kingdom of ideas and are free to range 


where you will. 
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THE PRESIDENCY 


‘National Defense Measure” 

An unceremonious squiggle of President 
Hoover’s pen last week made the Glass- 
Steagall bill law. Its enactment sent a 
strong new quiver of hope and confidence 
through the nation’s banking nerves. Now 
the Federal Reserve System could lend 
money to its members (in groups of five) 
on assets which before were ineligible for 
rediscount. Now it could substitute U. S. 
securities for gold and commercial paper 
as coverage for its currency. With the 
gold thus released, it could withstand for- 
tin raids on the dollar or print more 
paper money. 

One string was tied by Congress to this 
measure for credit and currency expan- 
son: no bank with a capital of more than 
$5,000,000 (of which there are 62 in the 
land) could individually, under the “‘excep- 
tional and exigent” clause of the law, 
rediscount at the Federal Reserve Bank 
sets not now eligible for such borrow- 
ing For that limitation in behalf of 
small” banks, Senator Glass of Virginia 
had battled successfully. 

After he signed the bill, President 
Hoover issued a public statement in which 
he took off his hat and made a low bow 
‘0 Democrats as well as Republicans in 
Congress. Said he: “The fine spirit of 
atriotic non-partisanship is, I know, ap- 
preciated by the whole country.” Then he 
continued : 

“In a sense this bill is a national defense 
measure. By freeing vast amounts of gold 
it [enables] the Federal Reserve Banks to 
meet any conceivable demand on them at 
tome or from abroad. . . . The gradual 
edit contraction during the last eight 
nonths, arising indirectly from causes orig- 
inating in foreign countries and continued 
domestic deflation, but more directly from 
hoarding, has been unquestionably the 
major factor in depressing prices and de- 
aying business recovery. . . . I trust that 
our banks now will reach out to aid busi- 
uss and industry in such fashion as to 
increase employment.” 
€ President Hoover vetoed his first bill 
itom the 72nd Congress—a pension meas- 
we for 76-year-old Alexander M. Proctor 
of Washington who enlisted in the Army 
vhile under age and was discharged “with- 
out honor.” 

( Ina special message to Congress based 
part upon the findings of the defunct 
Wickershann Commission, President Hoover 
utged reforms in U. S. criminal court pro- 
‘edure and the Federal Bankruptcy Act. 
¢ also repeated his recommendation for 
‘ District of Columbia Prohibition en- 
lorcement law. Recommended was author- 
lly for the Supreme Court to prescribe 
niform rules of practice and procedure 
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for inferior courts to speed up appeals and 
reduce congestion. The President would 
permit a defendant to waive indictment 
by a Federal Grand Jury, bring a corpora- 
tion to trial in any State where it does 
business and turn all possible juvenile 
cases over to State Courts. Reporting that 
the number of bankrupts rose from 23,000 





Wide World 
Mrs. GANN & Cuter JUSTICE 
She caught a frog. 


(See col. 3) 


to 65,000, the losses to creditors from 
$144,000,000 to $911,000,000 in a decade, 
the President called the bankruptcy law 
“defective,” urged changes -to_ relieve 
honest but unfortunate debtors, to dis- 
courage fraud and needless waste of assets. 
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Second Lady 

Last week Mrs. Hoover left the Presi- 
dent alone in the White House and went 
South. Traveling by train to Charleston, 
S. C. with a few friends, she there in- 
spected the famed Trumbull portrait of 
Washington in the City Hall. Then she 
motored out over dirt roads bordered with 
Spanish moss to see the Magnolia and 
Middleton Place Gardens, lush and lovely 
in early Southern spring. Back in Charles- 
ton the First Lady boarded the Depart- 
ment of Commerce’s inspection boat 
Sequoia to cruise Florida waters. Mrs. 
Hoover’s journey was saddened when she 
learned that Mrs. Howard E. Coffin, her 
good friend whom she was planning to 
visit at Sapeloe Island, had died of heart 
disease. 

Mrs. Hoover’s absence left Mrs. Dolly 
Curtis Gann, half-sister of the Vice Presi- 
dent, in undisputed command of Washing- 
ton’s official society. But buxom Mrs. 
Gann was unable to take full advantage of 
her position as acting First Lady because 
of a pesky cold that kept her within the 
vice-presidential suite at the Mayflower 
Hotel. She was determined to get well 
quickly because she had new and impor- 
tant political duties to perform. The Re- 
publican National Committee had arranged 
for her to address the Federation of 
Republican Women’s Clubs at Detroit 
early this month. Soon thereafter the 
Business & Professional Republican Wom- 
en’s Club of Boston would be waiting to 
hear her. The Second Lady had to get the 
frog out of her throat so she could give 
these audiences some of the oratory that 
lately has made her a big drawing card in 
the Midwest. 

Political speechmaking is a new avoca- 
tion for Mrs. Gann. Topeka, Omaha and 
Chicago have heard her. Women turn out 
to see “the girl who put Alice Longworth 
in her place.”’ In substance her addresses 
wave the U. S. flag, laud President Hoover, 
belittle the Depression and exude good 
Republican cheer. She returns to Wash- 
ington to encourage national headquarters 
with reports that women everywhere are 
enthusiastic about a Hoover-Curtis ticket 
this year. 

At the great Washington Bicentennial 
Ball at the Mayflower last fortnight, Mrs. 
Gann as No. 1 guest (the Hoovers did not 
attend) appeared in a Colonial gown of 
green taffeta with petticoat of white satin 
and lace. All her efforts to get Vice Presi- 
dent Curtis into costume with a wig and 
sword were unavailing. Because of the dig- 
nity of his office, he insisted on wearing 
his ordinary evening clothes, watching the 
spectacle from his box. Chief Justice 
Hughes, who also attended, felt the same, 
would not dress up. 
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National Affairs—(Continued) 


THE CABINET 


Secretary to Senator 


Japanese shot & shell dropping into 
Shanghai have done more during the last 
month than spread death & destruction 
among luckless Chinese. They have also 
dropped into the lawyer-like mind_ of 
Secretary of State Stimson a mass of new 
and anxious thoughts on the peace of the 
Pacific. Last week Statesman Stimson 
was ready to take out these thoughts and 
put them down on paper. There was a 
sharp buzz of diplomatic excitement when 
Washington heard he was writing ‘“‘some- 
thing.” Some correspondents predicted it 
would be a “stiff note’ to Japan, protest- 
ing her aggression in China. Others fore- 
cast an “important statement of U. S. 
policy.” When Mr. Stimson finished his 
composition, he summoned Senator Wil- 
liam Edgar Borah, Chairman of the 
Foreign Relations Committee, read him 
what he had written. Senator Borah nod- 
ded his head in grave assent, departed in 
silence. Next day he was not in the least 
surprised when he received from Secre- 
tary Stimson a public letter, addressed to 
him but directed at Japan. 

Secretary Stimson undertook at legal 
length to answer Senator Borah’s question 
as to whether Japan’s hostilities against 
China meant that the Nine-Power Treaty 
had become “inapplicable or ineffective.” 
He went back to the Washington Con- 
ference of 1921-22 to recall that Belgium, 
Britain, France, Italy, Japan, The Nether- 
lands, Portugal and the U. S. then and 
there had joined with China in this pact 
to respect Chinese sovereignty and in- 
tegrity and to establish the “Open Door” 
to China trade as a diplomatic fact. Wrote 
the Secretary to the Senator: 

“At the time this treaty was signed it 
was known that China was engaged in an 
attempt to develop the free institutions 
of a self-governing republic . that she 
would require many years of both eco- 
nomic and political effort to that end and 
that her progress would necessarily be 
slow. . . . The treaty was thus a covenant 

in deliberate renunciation of any 
policy of aggression which might tend to 
interfere with that development.” 

Had Japan by its actions in Manchuria 
and at Shanghai violated this Nine-Power 
Treaty? Secretary Stimson apparently 
thought it had for he wrote: “Recent 
events . . . have tended to bring home the 
vital importance of the faithful ob- 
servance of the covenants. Regard- 
less of cause or responsibility a situation 
has developed which cannot under any 
circumstances be reconciled with the ob- 
ligations of these two treaties |i. e. Nine- 
Power and Kellogg-Briand }. If the treaties 
had been faithfully observed such a situa- 
tion could not have arisen.” 

But in Statesman Stimson’s argument 
lay larger undertones than the Nine-Power 
Treaty. Rehearsing the fact that the 
Washington Conference also produced the 
pact which limited capital ships to a 5-5-3 
ratio and kept the U. S. from further 
fortifying Guam and the Philippines, he 
contended that all these agreements were 


“interrelated and interdependent” and 
were designed to produce a “general 
understanding and equilibrium” in the Pa- 
cific. Continued his letter: 

“The willingness of the American 
Government to surrender its then com- 
manding lead in battleship construction 








International 


SENATOR BorAH & STATESMAN STIMSON 


.. . let Japan read over their shoulders. 


and to leave its positions without further 
fortification was predicated upon, among 
other things, the self-denying covenants 
contained in the Nine-Power Treaty . 
against military aggrandizement at the ex- 
pense of China. One cannot discuss the 
possibility of modifying or abrogating the 
provisions of the Nine-Power Treaty with- 
out considering at the same time the other 
promises upon which they were really de- 
pendent.” 

In these carefully guarded words lay 
Secretary Stimson’s most potent threat 
against Japan and its Shanghai gesture. In 
non-diplomatic language what Mr. Stimson 
was really saying was this: Japan has vio- 
dated the Nine-Power Treaty; if that pact 
is scrapped, the U. S. would be justified in 
scrapping the capital ship treaty, fortify- 
ing Guam and the Philippines and putting 
an invincible fleet of battleships into the 
Pacific. How would Japan like that? 

Repeated in the Stimson letter was the 
announcement by the U. S. Government 
last January that it would recognize no 
treaty-violating spoils which Japan might 
wring from China as the result of current 
fighting. Now, however, Secretary Stimson 
invited other governments to take a 
similar position so that “a caveat | warn- 
ing] will be placed upon such action which, 
we believe, will effectively bar the legality 
hereafter of any title or right obtained by 
pressure or treaty violation . and will 
eventually lead to the restoration to China 
of rights and titles of which she may have 
been deprived.” 

Few of the things Secretary Stimson 
put into his Borah letter were altogether 
new. Most of them had been said before 
by lesser men. But when Mr. Stimson 


said them, he made them part of the 
Government’s foreign policy and _ hence 
important. Likewise his left-handed method 
of transmitting his views to Tokyo was a 
cause for comment. Why, it was asked, 
had he not dispatched a formal note to 
Japan, frankly telling that government it 
was violating a treaty? Apparently Mr. 
Stimson adopted the letter-to-a-Senator 
method because it would serve his purpose 
of warning Japan and yet spare her the 
necessity of making any diplomatic reply. 
Aware of the enormous national strength 
and sentiment behind him, the Secretary 
may have preferred to “pull” his first 
punch in the hope that no more would be 
necessary. 

When Japan and China a few days later 
agreed “in principle” to withdraw their 
forces around Shanghai (see p. 21), Secre- 
tary Stimson’s friends and admirers were 
confident that his letter had played a 
potent part in lifting the war clouds, open- 
ing the way to peace. 

Historically harking back to the Wash- 
ington Conference a decade ago made good 
legal sense though many a citizen might 
be hazy as to the actualities of that parley. 
On its agenda were two major and co- 
equal subjects: disarmament and Pacific 
peace. Friction between the U. S. and 
Japan in the Far East had to be elimi- 
nated before navies could be cut. The 
Conference opened Nov. 12, 1921 with 
Secretary of State Hughes's dramatic pro- 
posal for naval reduction of capital ships. 
Simultaneously the Far Eastern problem 
got under negotiation but was generally 
eclipsed in press headlines by excitement 
over limiting capital ships. Japan held out 
for Far Eastern concessions for a month 
and it was not until Dec. 15 that Tokyo 
agreed in principle to the 5-5-3 ship ratio. 
A week before that, however, the Far East 
Committee of the Conference had pledged 
the nine powers not to enter into any 
agreements impairing China’s Open Door. 
The capital ship treaty was completed be- 
fore the Nine-Power Pact but they were 
born in the same diplomatic atmosphere 
and were formally signed together on Feb. 
6, 1922 amid flowery speeches and general 
goodwill. Technically they were separate 
documents; practically, psychologically 
they were regarded as an entity. And 
never for a moment was China treated at 
the conference as anything but a sovereign 
state. 

The Stimson-to-Borah letter caused 
much commotion in Tokyo. Vehement 
denials that Japan was breaking the Nine- 
Power treaty were coupled with hot argu- 
ments that, treaty or no treaty, what 
Japan was doing at Shanghai was a na- 
tional necessity. Secretary Stimson was 
accused by the Foreign Office of “igno- 
rance” about the history of the Washing- 
ton Conference. Japanese officials denied 
that there had been any bargain between 
China’s sovereignty and naval reduction 
by the other powers. Mocked one: “This 
is the first time an official statement has 
suggested that America sacrificed her right 
to fortify Guam in return for concessions 
[i. e. the Open Door] regarding China. 
Loud was the argument that the Washing 
ton conferees never regarded China as 4 
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qvereign State but merely hoped she 
ould some day become one, that Japan 
yas tired of waiting for Chinese chaos to 
come a Chinese cosmos. Mr. Stimson 
ws told that “to face the facts is the 
ist requisite of statesmanship.” 

Tokyo’s reaction was not surprising. Of 
seater interest to Statesman Stimson was 
the sentiment elsewhere. In the U. S. his 
letter, he found, produced a good impres- 
jon, Even California’s Senator Johnson, 
sief Stimson critic, had high praise for 
i, In Germany it was called the “most 
iificant declaration in American foreign 
nlicy in the last ten years.” Though 
Britain’s Government and Press, already 
divided on the Far Eastern issue, were 
quietly reserved, individual Britons were 
described as agreeing that ‘Secretary 
Stimson has written a masterly letter, 
showing great courage, a high degree of 
datesmanship and not entirely devoid of 
touch of quixotic chivalry on behalf of 
the Chinese.”” France, with her eye cocked 
on the Versailles Treaty, agreed with Mr. 
Stimson as to the sanctity of a// inter- 
national agreements. 


There was, however, no rush by Europe 
io follow Secretary Stimson’s lead and 
stipulate that whatever war spoils Japan 
took from China would be outlawed by 
the Nine-Power Treaty. Perhaps these 
joreign powers felt that the U. S. did not 
always match policy with practice, as in 
its dealings with turbulent Latin-American 
republics. Most of them were holding 
wack their ideas and intentions for use 
at the League of Nations Assembly meet- 
ing March 3 when the Far Eastern situa- 
tion was to come up for full consideration 
and possible action. 

Boycott. Though the U. S. was not to 
participate in that League gathering, 
Secretary Stimson prepared to follow its 
leliberations closely for possible effects 
om U.S. policy. Last week the move for 
am economic boycott of Japan, sponsored 
by an American Committee on the Far 
Eastern Crisis (Time, Feb. 29), had the 
endorsement of some 4,500 professional 
and business men. Chain letters to the 
same end flooded the State Department. 
In Japan itself the possibility of such a 
blockade had received attention from the 
War Office which a month ago started a 
survey to determine how the empire would 
survive such economic isolation, at the 
hinds of what it called “blood-thirsty 
pacifists.” But President Hoover and 
every member of his Cabinet were reso- 
lutely opposed to invoking such severe 
sanctions. An independent boycott by 
the U. S., as they saw it, would be an 
uniriendly act tantamount to War. Con- 
sessional sentiment was no less strongly 
opposed to such a measure. 


But at Geneva there lurked a possibility 
that the League might stiffen its attitude 
and attempt to penalize Japan economi- 
ally. If it did, the U. S. would undoubt- 
edly be asked to join the world blockade. 
last week the State Department dropped 
‘Vague hint that the U. S. would probably 
ave to-comply with such a request for 
= sake of international unity against 
rar, 


THE CONGRESS 
Work Done 


The Senate: 
@ Debated a bill by Nebraska’s Norris to 
curb Federal injunctions in labor disputes 
and outlaw “yellow dog’ contracts;* re- 
jected all amendments to soften its strin- 
gent provisions. 
@ Received from the Pensions Commit- 
tee a bill to give Mrs. Helen Herron Taft, 
widow of the 27th President of the U. S., 
a $5,000 annuity. 
@ Adopted the Conference report on the 
Glass-Steagall bill; sent it to the House. 
@ Received from the Naval Affairs Com- 
mittee a bill from Maine’s Hale to build 
the U. S. fleet up to maximum treaty 
strength (see p. 14). 
@ Passed a bill establishing civil (instead 
of Navy) government in American Samoa; 
sent it to the House. 
@ Confirmed Benjamin Nathan Cardozo 
of New York to be an Associate Justice 
of the U. S. Supreme Court and James 
Henderson Douglas Jr. of Chicago to be 
an Assistant Secretary of the Treasury. © 
Committees of the Senate: 
@ Approved in principle a bill to give the 
Philippines their independence after a 
plebiscite within 19 years. 
@ Approved a bill cutting 20% from the 
salaries of members of the Federal Farm 
Board. 
The House: 
@ Passed (205-to-109) a bill authorizing 
an appropriation of $132,500,000 for emer- 
gency highway construction to increase 
employment; sent it to the Senate. Of the 
total, $120,000,000 would be lent States 
to spend in one year, repay in ten. Demo- 
crats claimed the measure would put a 
million jobless men to work. Republicans 
predicted a Presidential veto. 
@ Adopted the conference report on the 
Glass-Steagall bill; sent it to the White 
House. 
@ Passed a bill appropriating $124,215,- 
999 for the State, Justice, Commerce and 
Labor Departments; sent it to the Senate. 
@ Debated a bill appropriating $1,059,- 
898,563 for the Treasury and Post Office 
Departments, a cut of $22,677,000 below 
the Hoover budget estimate. 
@ Passed (67-to-12) a bill by Maryland’s 
Linthicum upping U. S. passport fees from 
$5 to $9; sent it to the Senate. 
@ Received a petition requiring 145 sig- 
natures to force a vote on bringing to the 
floor a resolution modifying the 18th 
Amendment; Wets stampeded into the 
House well to sign it, effect their first test 
of voting strength in more than a decade. 
Committees of the House: 
@ Rejected a resolution by New York’s 
La Guardia urging the Governor of Cali- 
fornia to pardon Thomas Mooney. 
@ Heard Richard Whitney, president of 
the New York Stock Exchange, defend 
short sales, explain how they had kept the 
market open in critical times, protest 
against government regulation. 


*“Vellow dog” contract: an agreement of em- 


ployment wherein the employe promises the 
employer not to join any labor union. 


Leadership & Credit 

Assistant Secretary of the Navy Ernest 
Lee Jahncke journeyed to Wooster, Ohio, 
last week and told the Young Men’s Re- 
publican Club: “The present Congress 
opened with loud yells for leadership ema- 
nating from the Democratic side. The 
President has supplied so much leadership 
that our friends of the opposition are just 
a little bit dizzy. . . . His program for 
economic reconstruction is a triumph. 
Democratic members are entitled to full 
credit for their share in the proceedings 
. . . but, had they flouted his policies and 
presented no program of their own, they 
would have received as violent a rebuke 
at the hands of the American people as 
any with which Democracy has ever been 
castigated.” 

When newsmen in Washington asked 
Speaker Garner what he thought of the 
Jahncke speech, the hard-bitten little 
Texas Democrat fairly snorted: ‘Leader- 
ship? Why, President Hoover has led us 
into the greatest panic the country or the 
world has ever known. Instead of 
asking Congress for four new assistant 
secretaries, the President had better keep 
the ones he now has here at work instead 
of letting them run around the country on 
Government salaries and expenses making 
political speeches. . . . We Democrats are 
more interested in relieving the country of 
Hoover’s mistakes. The country will de- 
termine if Mr. Jannicke or Janeck, or 
whatever his name might be, is right.”* 

Thus did party warfare return to the 
Capitol. For almost three months Speaker 
Garner has ruled the House with care and 
quiet, to a legislative record for his party. 
With only the narrowest margin of Demo- 
cratic control, he has, by his own personal 
force, kept his party united and moving 
constructively down the middle of the 
legislative road. The Republican minority 
has had an affectionate respect for him as 
shown by its participation in the uproari- 
ous Garner demonstration by the whole 
House after Bicentennial exercises. The 
Garner leadership is called the ‘“‘wonder of 
the day” at the Capitol. As evidence of 
his non-partisan co-operation with Presi- 
dent Hoover, the Speaker could point to 
the overwhelming passage by the House of 
the Debt Moratorium, the Reconstruction 
Finance Corp., the Federal Land Banks’ 
increased capitalization, the Glass-Steagall 
bill (see p. 11). Democrats are hard at 
work upping taxes, cutting expenses to 
balance the budget. But when Republican 
politicians like Mr. Jahncke claim all the 
credit for these relief measures, Speaker 
Garner gets fighting mad. Warned he: 
“It’s well enough to talk of a political 
truce but let me tell you that the kind of 
truce we intend is not that the Administra- 
tion shall continue hostilities while we 
abstain from them.” 

Last week Speaker Garner led the House 
into a clear-cut split with President Hoo- 
ver on Government re-organization for 
economy’s sake. Instead of giving the 
President blanket authority to trim and 
weed and consolidate which he requested 
fortnight ago, the House, by a vote of 


*Pronounced Jann-key. 
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215-to-22, created a seven-man committee 
of its own to survey the executive field 
and report by April 15 where and how 
re-organizations could save $100,000,000. 
Some Republicans flayed this Democratic 
move as a futile gesture. Representative 
Mapes of Michigan sneered: “Who thinks 
that an adequate study can be made in 60 
days?” Most Republicans however, voted 
for it as a token of their co-operative sup- 
port of Speaker Garner. “I am delighted,” 
remarked President Hoover when he heard 
that the House had at last tackled re- 
organization of the Federal machine. But 
he still believed, he added, that his method 
of blanket executive authority was better. 

President Hoover, personally inclined to 
keep the spirit of the truce and to claim 
no political credit for his relief measures. 
has shown more co-operation with the 
Democratic majority of the House than 
have the members of his Cabinet. Last 
week Democrats were able to point accus- 
ing fingers at Secretary of War Hurley,* 
Secretary of the Treasury Mills, Secretary 
of the Interior Wilbur and Secretary of 
Agriculture Hyde as officials who would 
not “play ball” with the House on economy 
and re-organization. 


The Speaker’s management of the House 
continued to inflate the Garner-for- 
President boom. Texas Democrats en- 
dorsed him to a man. His name was put 
into the Georgia primary by proxy. Like- 
wise in Nebraska and California his friends 
sought instructed convention delegates. 
Well aware that presidential politics 
could ruin his House rule and spoil his 
party’s legislative record, Speaker Garner 
turned sternly away from all this commo- 
tion on his behalf. As a presidential pos- 
sibility, though, he was approached last 
week by newsmen seeking his views on 
Prohibition. His reply: “You'll get noth- 
ing out of me on that subject. Not a 
word! I’ve got a big enough job on my 
hands now. Every time I give an opinion 
on anything—tariff, taxes, the Mormon 
Church or pigsticking in Argentina— 
somebody says, ‘well the blink-blank! I’m 
against him. I've no intention of 
making a declaration on any question with 
which Congress does not have immediate 
concern.” 4 

Partisan rowing later spread from House 
to Senate where New Hampshire's Moses 
sarcastically “marvelled at the moderation 
with which Mr. Garner began his cam- 
paign for the Presidency.” Senate Demo- 
crats pounced into the fray and the whole 
Capitol rumbled and roared with the stri- 
dencies of party warfare. Just as Presi- 
dent Hoover was congratulating Congress 
on its “patriotic non-partisanship” (see p. 
it), that peaceful spirit of co-operation 
seemed to vanish in a din of angry words. 
Secretary Hurley last week 
clashed with Democratic John Jacob Raskob. 
Declared Mr. Raskob in New York: “I have 
good information that President Hoover will run 
on a Prohibition referendum platform if his 
party should adopt such a platform.” Retorted 
Mr. Hurley: “Mr. Raskob is in a position to 
speak much more accurately of the amount of 
money he and his associates have spent slander- 
ing and misrepresenting the President than he is 
of the President’s views on the 18th Amendment. 


. . 'm not speaking for the President and I 
don’t think anyone else can. 


irrepressible 


TAXATION 
Backlog from Canada 
Turning to Canada, the House Ways & 
Means Committee last week borrowed a 
big backlog for its new revenue bill. 
Rolled in for the committee’s private in- 
spection was a 2S, tax on manufacturers’ 


= 
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International 
GrorGE WILLIAM JONES 


Washington borrowed him from Ottawa. 


it was estimated, would net 
the Treasury an extra $600,000,000 per 
year. Betore this piece of tax timber 
could be put officially into the bill, certain 
exemptions had to be whittled out and 
administrative provisions chopped in. But 
committeemen, Republicans and Demo- 
crats alike, were so enthusiastic about this 
imported levy, even in the rough, that 
they declared it was a “sure thing.” 

The committee was faced with this 
fiscal problem: to balance the 1933 budget 
about $1,250,000.000 had to be raised by 
new taxes. Upping rates on estates and 
incomes, individual and corporate, to the 
1924 level provided $450.000.000. In- 
creased excise taxes recommended by the 
Treasury might bring in another $400.- 
000,000, But there would still be left a 
$400.000,000 gap to fill. How? Where? 
Canada’s lucrative sales tax seemed to be 
the only practical answer in sight. 

When the Ways & Means Committee 
began warming up to the idea of this levy, 
the Treasury asked the Dominion Govern- 
ment to send down George William Jones, 
Special Auditor of Excise Taxes in the 
Department of National Revenue at 
Ottawa. An expert advocate of the 
Canadian sales tax who had addressed 
William Randolph Hearst’s junketeers last 
year on the subject (Time, Nov. 30), Mr. 
Jones traveled to Washington. There he 
was seen to be a lean, vigorous-looking 
individual with hair like Bernarr Mac- 
fadden’s, features like Henry Ford’s. To 
the Ways & Means Committee he last 
week explained the smooth and successful 
workings of Canada’s 4% manufacturers’ 


sales which, 


tax. The public, he said, hardly noticed it 
By licensing manufacturers it Was easy to 
administer. If it had any one fault, it was 
that its exemptions were too many. 

Secretary of the Treasury Mills and 
his advisers did not give their official 
sanction to a sales tax but neither did they 
oppose it. Their position was rather one 
of muted gratitude for any and all tax 
money, regardless of how it was raised. 
House adoption of the manufacturers’ 
sales tax was clinched when Speaker 
Garner declared for it. 

Under the general plan each & every 
manufacturer doing an annual business of 
$10,000 or more would pay the Treasury 
2% of the wholesale price of his product. 
Undoubtedly this tax would be passed 
along indirectly to the retail consumer, 
To make the tax as broad and impartial 
as possible, the Ways & Means Committee 
talked of exempting from its provisions 
only raw or unprocessed food, bread, milk, 
farm seeds, fertilizer, perhaps the cheap- 
est kind of clothing. The great merit oi 
such a tax, it was argued, was that it bore 
down on all industries alike. Unlike the 
excise taxes proposed for automobiles 
phonographs, radios, telephones, et al., it 
did not squeeze just a few large enter- 
prises. It also represented a nice legis- 
lative compromise between those who ob- 
jected to a general retail sales tax because 
that would hit the people directly, and 
those who believed that all the people 
should directly bear the cost of govern- 
ment. 

But even with a manufacturers’ sales 
tax as the backlog of the forthcoming 
bill, the Ways & Means Committee still 
had to find $200,000,000 in the field of 
special excise taxes. Suggested was a 1¢ 
gasoline tax. When its foes argued that 
such taxation belonged to the States, its 
friends retorted that the States had in- 
vaded the Federal tobacco tax field and 
anyway, the U. S. contributes millions of 
dollars toward State highway construction 
Exposed in the Congressional Re cord was 
a propaganda campaign against a Federal 
gas tax inaugurated by the American 
Petroleum Institute. 


ARMY & NAVY 
Treaty Fleet 

Last week the U. S. Navy steamed back 
into the news - Capitol Hill. The Senate 
Committee on Naval Affairs unanimously 
approved legislation to build the fighting 
fleet up to full treaty strength. Japans 
warlike activities in the Far East were 4 
large psychological factor in propelling the 
bill out to the Senate. An anxious state ol 
mind was reflected in Secretary Stimson s 
hint that Japanese hostilities in China 
might justify a general abrogation of the 
Washington and London treaties limiting 
Naval Armament (see p. 12). 

The bill that went to the Senate was 
sponsored by Maine’s Senator Frederick 
Hale, chairman of the Naval Affairs Com- 
mittee and persistent advocate of a full- 
sized Navy. In 200 words it gave blanket 
authority for whatever naval construction 


was necessary to bring the fleet to its 
maximum strength. It appropriated no 
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money; it detailed no building program; 
it set no time limits. If enacted, however, 
it would permit an expenditure of close to 
$1,000,000,000 to complete all vessels now 
uilding, modernize all capital ships, equip 
all carriers with aircraft, replace all over- 
qe craft and add enough new tonnage to 
make the U. S. fleet second to none. Its 
prime purpose was to establish in U. S. 
law a naval building policy which Presi- 
dent Hoover, for reasons of economy, has 
been reluctant to pursue. 


Senator Hale made much of the ar- 
gment that his bill, if passed, would 
improve U. S. bargaining power at the 
World Disarmament Conference now sit- 
ting at Geneva. This view impressed 
Senator Watson, Republican floor leader, 
who declared: “The Republican leadership 
will do all it can to get this bill through. 
It will give our men some chips with 
which to sit in the Geneva game.” 

Meanwhile in the House, Chairman Carl 
Vinson of the Naval Affairs Committee 
was again at work to get his building bill 
out on the floor. More specific than the 
Hale measure, his would authorize the 
construction of 120 craft—three aircraft 
carriers, nine light cruisers, 13 destroyer 
leaders, 72 destroyers and 23 submarines 
—at an estimated cost of $616,250,000 in 
ten years. Representative Vinson dropped 
his bill in January because of the Geneva 
Conference and the low state of Treasury 
fnances. Fortnight ago, however, he took 
the House floor to announce a change of 
mind, to point a warning finger at the 
“crisis” in the Far East, to predict failure 
for the Geneva parley, to argue that naval 
shipbuilding during Depression would save 
the U. S. money, help relieve unemploy- 


ment. 
LABOR 
To War 

It all started with a few men sitting 
around the lobby of the Elks Club in 
Muncie, Ind. Tired of talking about na- 
tional unemployment and the Depression, 
they decided to do something about job- 
lessness in their own town. They can- 
vassed homes and factories, asked every- 
one to make one extra job, bought news- 
paper space first to tell their plans, later 
to detail their achievements. 

One of those who learned of the Muncie 
venture was Roy Dickinson, associate 
editor of Printers’ Ink. Thinking down 
the groove of his own experience in the 
Amy Intelligence Service, he telephoned 
small Carl Byoir, publisher of the Havana 
Post and Telegram, with whom he worked 
when Mr. Byoir was on George Creel’s 
Committee on Public Information during 
the War. (Mr. Byoir likes to tell how he 
once set a chorus of 600 U. S.-born Slov- 
thes to singing their national anthem on a 
mountain behind the Italian front and 
caused 60,000 other Slovenes to desert 
Itom the Austrian army. ) 


Messrs. Byoir & Dickinson lunched: 
Between them they decided that some re- 
creation of the Wartime spirit of millions 
of people in thousands of towns doing the 
same thing at the same time under the 
Influence of high pressure propaganda, 


might have an important psychological 
effect on the nation. That was in July, an 
unseasonable month for snowballs. The 
snowball did get rolling, however, in No- 
vember. Shrewd Publicist Byoir made 
known his and Editor Dickinson’s plan 
to the Association of National Advertisers. 
From then on there was no stopping the 
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Acme 
CARL Byorr 
It started with some Muncie Elks. 


The American Legion, with an 
organization of 10,600 posts throughout 
the land, and the American Federation 
of Labor, representing the country’s 
workingmen, were maneuvered into giving 
the plan their support. Manhattan’s Bilt- 
more Hotel donated office space for na- 
tional headquarters. A national organiza- 
tion sprang into life with one purpose in 
view, namely, to tell every employer that 
if he and 999.999 other employers would 
make one extra job available for six 
months, a million men would be put back 
to work. It was the militant Legion which 
suggested that the drive be called the 
“War Against Depression.” 

Fortnight ago the War began. Scout- 
masters, church workers, civic and social 
organizations went out on a_ thousand 
fronts. Where there were already estab- 
lished block relief plans or other forms 
of unemployment relief, the Warriors 
Against Depression lent them their sup- 
port. 

In New York, Director Byoir had built 
up the thing which distinguished this re- 
lief movement from all others, an amaz- 
ing machine for disseminating propaganda. 
National Broadcasting Co. and Columbia 
Broadcasting System alternately placed 
at his disposal two 5-min. periods a week. 
Seven or eight national radio advertising 
periods were daily devoting 30 sec. to his 
use. Hundreds of daily papers were carry- 
ing employment box scores on their front 
pages. Scores of magazines had volun- 
teered to further the cause. Twelve hun- 
dred billboard services had done likewise. 
Donated was $250.000 worth of car card 
space. Director Byoir, who said his 


snowball. 


present organization outshone anything he 
had put together in the War, arranged for 
“War Against Depcession Service Stars” 
to be displayed in the windows of every- 
one who had helped make one of the 
extra jobs. Last week, at the end of the 
first ten days of the campaign, more than 
100,000 new jobs had been created. 

“It was a crazy idea,” admitted Editor 
Dickinson. “Well, if Joan of Arc had 
not been crazy she would have died a 
grandmother. 2 


STATES & CITIES 
“No Surprise” 

Only two officials of New York County 
have ever been removed from office by 
Governors of New York State. In each 
case the Governor was a_ Roosevelt. 
Thirty-two years ago Theodore Roosevelt 
ousted a district attorney, not because he 
was charged with inefficiency, but because 
he declined to assist in prosecuting local 
election frauds. Last week T. R.’s fifth 
cousin, Franklin Delano Roosevelt, re- 
moved from office burly Sheriff Thomas 
M. Farley. 

Sheriff Farley, a Tammany pillar and 
close friend of Boss John Francis Curry, 
lost his job not because he had been 
charged with incompetence, permitting 
gambling in his political club and retain- 
ing interest on litigants’ money, but be- 
cause he was unable credibly to explain a 
personal fortune of $357.000 which, taken 
from a mysterious tin box, far exceeded 
his gross public salary (Time, Feb. 29 
ct ante). 

The Sheriff-eject received word of the 
decision at a Manhattan hospital where 
he was recuperating from radiator burns. 
“Tt is no surprise,” he told news- 
gatherers. “My temperature has lowered 
since I heard the news from you gents. I 
was awaiting it.” 

Ominously silent was Tammany, of 
whose support Governor Roosevelt may 
be in grave need when he goes before the 
national convention seeking the Demo- 
cratic presidential nomination in June 
Silent, too, was fun-loving Mayor James 
John Walker of New York City, whose 
business agent has been missing for 
months, at the prospect of further in- 
vestigations by the Legislative Committee 
into the private finances of the city’s 
officialdom. 


Two days after Sheriff Farley’s removal 
the man who unearthed the evidence 
against him, Counsel Samuel Seabury of 
the Legislative investigation, went to Cin- 
cinnati. Addressing the City Charter (Re- 
form) Committee, he took a thrust at 
Governor Roosevelt for failing to oust 
Farley sooner, flayed Tammany cor- 
ruption, sounded a national note which 
some observers interpreted as a non- 
partisan bid by Inquisitor Seabury for the 
Presidency. “{Tammany] now reaches 
out,” said he, “to use its influence in sup- 
port of some candidate who will be 
friendly to it, if indeed, he does not 
openly wear the stripes of the Tammany 
Tiger!” 





Brodeur Kahn 


M. Nephtalie Kahn of Rouen finished 
another egg last week. Reporters came 
out ‘rom Paris to interview him at his 
studio “Aux Oeufs Brodés,’ (at the sign 
of the embroidered eggs). If genius is an 
infinite capacity for taking pains, M. Kahn 
is a genius beyond a doubt. Nephtalie 
Kahn is the only known egg-embroiderer 
in the world. 

Anyone who has ever opened a boiled 
egg for breakfast knows something of M. 
Kahn’s difficulties, but difficulties mean 
nothing to him. It is his boast that any 
egg that can be laid he can embroider; he 
has tried them from ostriches’ to pigeons’. 
The Kahn method is first to blow the egg, 
then to drill thousands of minute holes 
through the shell, to run colored threads 
through the holes to form the design. No 
thread transfixes the entire egg; every 
knot and thread end is made on the inside 
of the shell. 

Brodeur Kahn first attracted public 
attention with a hen’s egg known as 
“Strasbourg” which he sent to the 1925 
Exposition des Arts Décoratifs. After 
drilling 1,634 holes in the shell, he em- 
broidered a view of the city on it. He 
broke 23 before he completed 
“Strasbourg.” Sometimes the shells gave 
way after he had drilled 1.200 or 1,500 
holes, but Nephtalie Kahn never lost his 
temper. In all he has embroidered 26 eggs. 
Some of his better known pieces are the 
ostrich series, showing a butterfly. the 
salamander of Francois I, and a Gallic 
cock on which he employed 214 different 
colors of silk. His masterpiece is a duck 
egg called “Rouen” which bears the arms 
of the city. It contains 5.342 holes. some 
of them only 1/1o millimeter apart. It 
took him eight months to embroider it and 
before the egg was blown, drilled and em- 
broidered Brodeur Kahn performed 256,- 
ooo different egg-operations, at the rate of 
1,000 to 1,100 per day. 


eggs 


Fighters in Lace Drawers 
Juan Manuel de Rosas, dictator of 


Argentina, was a hellion. He wore lace- 
trimmed drawers, lived almost exclusively 
on beef, rode like a centaur and decimated 
the population of his country. He once 
slit the throats of 1.500 prisoners of war, 
was defeated and forced to flee the coun- 
try in 1852 by a former lieutenant, Justo 
José de Urquiza. head of an army of hard 
riding gauchos. 

Manhattan art critics learned a great 
deal about Generals de Rosas and Urquiza 
last week when an imposing exhibition 
opened at the Hispanic Society of America 
of the Argentine paintings of Cesareo 
Bernaldo de Quiros. 

Senor de Quirés, swarthy, baldish and 
50, was born in the frontier province of 
Entre Rios (bordering on Uruguay), the 
son of a proud Spanish-born hidalgo. He 
became an artist over the curses of his 
father, won the Prix de Rome, was pro- 
foundly affected by that spectacular, undi- 
gested colorist Joaquin Sorolla y Bastida. 
He went home to win the plaudits of 
Buenos Aires and the forgiveness of his 
father. Bernaldo de Quirds is a painstaking 


illustrator with an over-theatrical palette. 

Artist de Quirds believes that there are 
no real artists in the U. S. and that he is 
the only one in South America. He is fond 
of such mots as “To the sensitive man the 
American woman represents a moment of 
passion, the Argentine woman a lifetime of 
passion.” He is important because he dedi- 
cated himself over 15 years ago to record- 
ing for posterity one important phase of 
his country’s history: Gaucho life during 
the Unitarian-Federalist civil wars of 
1850-70. 

The titles are confusing because the 
Unitarians (there was nothing religious 
about them) were the real Federalists— 
city dwellers who wished to rule the entire 
country from Buenos Aires. The Federal- 
ists were the bloodthirsty defenders of 
states’ rights. Their strength came from 








Don JUAN DE SANDOVAL 
. with his chiripda, his tirador, his 
jipijapa. 

the Gauchos, Argentina’s half savage cow- 
boys. Red was their color. They wore red 
woolen caps, wrapped red, diaper-like 
chiripds over their long, lace-trimmed 
drawers. They did their fighting with long 
pronged lances, swords, and loaded whips. 

To study them Artist de Quirds went 
out to live at the ranch of a good friend, 
the grandson of the Federalist leader Gen- 
eral Urquiza. The Gauchos still exist, but 
their lances and lace-trimmed drawers 
(calzoncillos bordados) were gone. His 
host however, had a valuable collection of 
the old costumes. After winning the con- 
fidence of the Gauchos by riding the 
pampas for months as an encargado or 
range foreman, Artist de Quirds was able 
to get them to pose. Twenty-five canvases, 
the fruits of his labors, were on exhibition 
last week at the Hispanic Society museum 
under the auspices of tall Archer Milton 
Huntington, steamship tycoon, son of Cali- 
fornia’s Collis P. Huntington, translator 
of the ballads of the Cid. Ablest artisti- 
cally was a canvas of two monkey-faced 
Federalist scouts, wrapped in their red 
ponchos, their lances against their shoul- 
ders. Best reconstruction of the costume 
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of a typical Federalist leader was the 
portrait of bush-bearded Don Juan de 
Sandoval entitled “The Master.” It shows 
not only the lace drawers and red chiripé, 
but the silver studded belt (tirador), the 
heavy dagger, the loaded whip (arreador) 
and panama hat (jipijapa) proudly worn 
by all Gaucho ranch owners 60 years ago, 
Most interesting as a document was a huge 
canvas called “Lances and Guitars.” It 
showed an unexpected meeting of Fed- 
eralists and Unitarians in a pampas wine 
shop. Instead of fighting, they challenged 
each other to a payada de contrapunto or 
guitar contest. Though guitars were as 
necessary a part of a Gaucho’s equipment 
as his lasso (most of them had no saddles). 
those of the Civil War period had never 
heard an Argentine tango. The tango 
milonga was invented and developed in the 
waterfront slums of Buenos Aires, derives 
its rhythm not from the jangle of the 
guitar but from the sensual groan of the 
accordion. 


ici 


Cynic’s Progress 


Years ago Rockwell Kent used to sign 
his splendid decorative drawings Hogarth 
Jr—this despite the fact that his figures 
are as unworldly as he knows how to make 
them, that his dislike of crowds makes him 
live in remote Ausable Forks, N. Y. and 
take solitary cruises to Tierra del Fuego 
and Greenland. A far better right to Ho- 
garth’s mantle has Reginald Marsh, who 
held an exhibition of his latest paintings, 
water colors and prints at New York's 
Rehn Galleries last week. 

Artist Marsh, 34, has painters for par- 
ents and a sculptor for a wife. He was 
born in Paris where his father, Muralist 
Fred Dana Marsh, and his mother were 
studying painting. His wife, Betty Bur- 
roughs, recently had a show at the Weyhe 
Gallery. He was graduated from Yale in 
1920, studied at the Art Student’s League 
of New York, later under John Sloan and 
Kenneth Hayes Miller. His smudgy draw- 
ings of U. S. types appear in The New 
Yorker, The New Masses. 

Reginald Marsh is not a lady’s painter. 
Like Hogarth, he takes crowds for his 
subject, vulgar, sweating, bestial crowds. 
He likes to see burlesque shows, dance 
marathons, bread lines, bathing beaches 
He draws them with a line that approaches 
the British master in brilliance but witha 
color that is still as crude as his subjects. 
All his sympathies are reserved for loco- 
motives. Wrote the New York Evening 
Post: 

“In ‘Locomotives Watering’ there are 
the lyricism and unashamed romantic 
abandon which this type of subject evokes 
in this artist; human beings may be vul- 
gar, pretentious, obvious, but a locomotive 
is always elegant, chic and glamorous.” 

Artist Marsh has followed the recent 
revival of interest in mural painting. Paint- 
ings shown last week were not on canvas 
but in tempera on panels coated with 
gesso. They had an obvious architectural 
quality. Best were “Swinging Carrousel, 
a tremendously forceful study of figures 
whirling on a Coney Island merry-g0 
round, and “Gaiety Burlesque,” an etch 
ing of bloated faces leering at a Callipy- 
gian beauty on a runway, that was listed 
in the Institute of Graphic Arts’ 50 prints 
of the year. 
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THE GREATEST NAME 


—the engineer told us 


But they would if they knew it is the 


most important thing about tires 


T MAY come as a relief to 

know that the technicalities 
which have crowded tire ad- 
vertising during the past year 
can be summed up in a simple 
question, ‘Do they produce a 
balanced tire—or throw a tire 
out of balance?’’ 


Any competent tire engineer 
will tell you that weight, 
breadth or thickness can pro- 
duce mileage only when they 
are in balance. 


In unbalanced tires, the two 
parts of the tire — tréad and 
carcass — work against each 
other. When a tread is too 
heavy, it pounds the life out 
of the cords beneath. When 
the tread is too weak for the 
carcass, then the tread fails 
thousands of miles too soon. 


Goodyear Tires are uniformly 
superior in performance simply 


because they are uniformly 
superior in balance, due to 
these reasons: 


(a) Every ounce of rubber, every 
ounce of cotton, every compounding 
material in each type of Goodyear Tire 
is absolutely uniform in quality 


(lb) These uniform materials are built 
into tires by uniform methods and proc- 
esses from which the only change 
ever tolerated is a definite tested im- 
provement 


(¢) We believe no other tire manufac- 
turer can equal Goodyear in producing 
a balanced tire because of Goodyear’s 
facilities for design, experiment, re- 
search, development and test 


(dl) We believe no other tire manufac- 
turer can equal Goodyear in uniformity 
because no other invests as much as 
Goodyear in product and process control 


If you want the extra thou- 
sands of miles which balanced 
tires will give you — if you 
want the best tires that the 
world’s greatest rubber ex- 
perience can give you — here 
is the way to get them: buy 
Goodyears. 


IN RUBBER 


Copyright 1932, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co.. Inc. 





The Basis of Work. 
is. Enjoyment 


HERE is one basic fact about people and life which 
no one can deny or dispute—the fruits of our labor 
should be enjoyment. Unless the income from our 

daily work adds to the fullness and richness of life—we labor 
largely in vain. . . . This is the reason why Cadillac and LaSalle 
continue, year after year, in such widespread demand. Owner- 
ship of these distinguished cars adds so much to the joy and 
the zest and the pleasure of life, that people with the means to 
afford them refuse to be denied. . . . Today, this fact should 
be even more strikingly truae—for the new Cadillacs and LaSalles 
are so rich in their beauty and so luxurious in their performance 
that they offer the very ultimate in motor car satisfaction. If 
your labors, therefore, have won you the right to a Cadillac 
or LaSalle, consider yourself entitled to it—for no other car can 


add so much to the pleasure and joy of your daily existence. 


A, 


Ww 


» » La Salle prices range from $2395, Cadillac from $2795, f. 0. b. Detroit « « 


CADILLAC MOTOR CAR COMPANY, Detroit, Michigan 


DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS 
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FOREIGN NEWS 


INTERNATIONAL 


Eagle, Lion, Bear 

Spanish wit and Spanish gallantry helped 
the Geneva Disarmament Conference, 
which needed help last week. 

Things had become a trifle grim when 
the Conference voted down (52 to 2) a 
proposal for total disarmament of all na- 
tions, made by Russia. There was a bad 
taste in everyone’s mouth, left by the 
studied irony of Russia’s Maxim Litvinov 
when he said: “‘I must apologize for sug- 
vesting once again that there be total dis- 
armament, but where should this proposal 
be made if not to this disarmament con- 
ference?” 

A good British answer to this would be: 
“My dear old chap, I suppose you know 
you're talking rubbish!” But Chief Brit- 
ish Delegate Sir John Simon was not in 
good form at the moment. Instead up 
rose charming Senor Salvador de Madari- 
a, the Spanish Chief Delegate. Sure of 
the ovation he was about to receive, he 
asked: “May I tell a story of how the 
animals met to discuss disarmament?” 

The men and women who had met for 
that purpose nodded encouragement so he 
began: 

“When the animals met to discuss dis- 
armament the Lion looked the Eagle in 
the eye and said: ‘We must abolish talons.’ 

“The Eagle looked squarely back into 
the Lion’s eyes and said: ‘We must abolish 
claws.’ 

“Then the Bear said, ‘Let’s abolish 
everything except universal embraces!’ 

With a good taste in everyone’s mouth 
now that Russia had been deftly disposed 
of, the Delegates voted: 

To adopt the League of Nations Draft 
Proposal for a Disarmament Conference 
as the basis of their future efforts, but 
with emendations proposable by any or all 
of the 57 nations. 

To appoint five subcommittees of 55 
delegates each, which will meet in secret, 
‘eporling from time to time in public to 
the Conference. 

Slightly intoxicated by the success of 
his animal story, Spain’s Chief Delegate 
how seriously proposed to enlarge the 
Conference by admitting on an equal foot- 
ing with the accredited representatives of 
57 sovereign states the numerous women 
who represented in Geneva last week a 
very large number of peace societies. 

To these women Senor de Madariaga 
promptly become Hero of the Hour. 
Promptly Sir John Simon and Chief U. S. 
Delegate Hugh Gibson went into action, 
tearing the gallant Spaniard’s proposal to 
laters, forcing the Conference Steering 
Committee to rule against him and to rule 
the miscellaneous women out. 

This victory was somewhat too com- 
plete. Within a few hours Mr. Gibson 
and Sir John were hot & bothered. They 
had to explain that of course they had 
not tried to exclude from the Conference 
the four Delegates who are female, Dr. 
Mary E. W oolley of the U. S., Miss M. 
Winifred Kydd of Canada, Mrs. Corbett 


Ashby of Britain and Mlle Anne Szelag- 
owska of Poland. 


Third Battle 


The late great Gustav Stresemann, For- 
eign Minister of Germany, was a sober 
man. When he laughed it was news. Sev- 
eral years ago bullet-headed Herr Strese- 
mann lunched with his good friend Aris- 
tide Briand in Geneva and at one remark 








International 
SALVADOR DE MADARIAGA 
They liked his fable 


(See col. 1) 


but not his bow. 


of Brer Briand’s gave vent to a laugh that 
rattled the champagne glasses. What was 
the story? Reporters have wondered for 
years. Last week Sir Austen Chamberlain 
told the press what M. Briand said he said 
to his friend Stresemann. 

Stresemann: Between friends, 
your opinion of War guilt? 

Briand: 1 am sure that history will set- 
tle the question. 

Stresemann: And what do you think his- 
tory will say? 

Briand: My good friend Stresemann, I 
am not a prophet but I truly think there 
aré two things history will not say; that 
this time, France was the aggressor, or 
that Belgium invaded Germany. (Hilarity 
from Herr Stresemann.) 

Brer Briand is proud of the quip. He 
calls it the Third Battle of the Marne. 


Gold’s Week as 


Alchemist. Medieval in their great 
black robes and ermine tippets, a solemn 
bevy of French judges in Paris last week 
gave Monsieur Jean de Habdank Dunikow- 
ski a chance to prove in their presence that 
he can transmute other metals into gold 
by bombarding them with what he calls 
“Z-rays.” 

Switching on his Z-tube, Alchemist 
Dunikowski began to repeat the experi- 
ment which led several rich Frenchmen 
to lend him money, next led him to the 
Santé Prison. With a loud bang the 
Z-tube blew up. The French judges 
promised Alchemist Dunikowski (severely 
burned under his right eye) another chance, 


what is 


as soon as he can make a new Z-tube 

Hoard. Biggest of all time was the 
gold hoard of the Bank of France last 
week. Already holding $2,900,000,000 
worth of gold, French bankers hinted that 
they might withdraw another $100,000.- 
ooo belonging to them in Manhattan. 
With confidence in the dollar high through- 
out the world, U. S. bankers declared that 
the French could take their gold and 
welcome. 

Gold ingots worth $320,000 plunked 
into Cherbourg harbor last week while 
Frenchmen were unloading $24,000,000 of 
gold from the U. S. from the British liner 
Berengaria. Soon French divers had re- 
covered all but $24,000 worth of the lost 
gold. When they finally gave up the hunt 
with shrugs, French dredges began to 
dredge. 

76 to 60 was the vote in Capetown last 
week when the Dominion of South Africa 
appointed a commission to investigate 
whether it should stay on the Gold Stand- 
ard or follow England (and some 
nations) off it 

“So long as I am premier,” cried fight- 
ing J. B. M. Hertzog, “we shall remain on 
the Gold Standard!” 


Pirate Gold found under a wild plum 
tree on New Providence Island (Nassau) 
in the Bahamas proved to consist last week 
of five bars worth $60,000. 

Since finding them last October, Finder 
Gerald Fitzgerald, a fisherman, has tried 
to remain keeper. He sat in jail last week. 
Finally, he compromised with His Majes- 
ty’s Government which held out for two- 
thirds of the cache. Grudgingly 
Fitzgerald revealed where he had hidden 
the $60,000, prepared to keep $20,000 less 
taxes, cursed in the hearing of sympathetic 
correspondents. 

Just Like Gold in appearance, or al- 
most, is Rumania’s new metallic currency. 
Actually an alloy of small value (compo- 
sition secret) it will, King Carol hopes, re- 
store somewhat the Rumanian people's 
sadly shaken confidence in the coin of his 
realm. 

Just before the “golden” coins appeared 
a Rumanian priest decided to buy the used 
Buick of the representative in Rumania 
of the Baldwin Locomotive Works. A 
bargain was struck. That evening the 
priest appeared, riding in a_ two-horse 
carriage. He had with him twelve huge 
gunny sacks stuffed to bursting with 20-lei 
Rumanian bills. It took until 2 a. m. to 
count them—after which the priest drove 
off in his Buick. 

Once a 20-lei bill was worth $3.86. To- 
day it is worth 12¢. Last week, after the 
new “golden” coins were issued, a con- 
tractor called at the Bucharest City Hall 
to collect a bill for 200,000 (about $1,- 
200). 

“Certainly, sir,” beamed the Civic 
Cashier. “There is your money!” It con- 
sisted of 28 sacks of “golden” coins weigh- 
ing in all nearly a ton. Grumbling, the con- 
tractor took his money, carted it away ina 
motor truck. 

Particularly 
new “golden” 


King Carol IT, 


30 other 


Gerald 


““ 


handsome on Rumania’s 
coins is the face of H. M. 
last reigning Hohenzollern 
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F oreign News—(Continued) 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Father’s Foundations 


If British innkeepers put pistols under 
their pillows when U. S. tourists are in 
their inns this summer, the fault will be 
Mr. Collinson Owen's. Collinson Owen 
spent three months in the U. S. last year 
viewing the country rapidly and with 
alarm. He wrote a book published last 
week under the title King Crime (Henry 
Holt, $2.50), which contained the follow- 
ing thoughts: 

“The handsome, grey-haired American 
who is staying at the Savoy Hotel, London, 
with his smart wife and charming daugh- 
ter—well, his foundations may easily be 
knee-deep in the mire of the underworld. 
What is more, he may be only vaguely 
aware that this really matters. . . . King 
Crime is enthroned, and his influence ex- 
tends over the whole vast country, but 
checking very abruptly at the Canadian 
border and not flowing over even into 
Mexico. A criminal army of 1.000,- 
000 persons is operating in the United 
States and 25,000 gangsters alone have 
died by gunfire since Prohibition came in. 

“Our [i. e. Britain’s] murderers are 
for the most part made up of poor devils 
who in some way have succumbed to the 
stress of life. In the United States 
the ebb of the Prohibition tide might even 
cause a situation far more desperate than 
its flow. You cannot throw some thou- 
sands of well-armed and ruthless criminals 
out of profitable employment with im- 
punity. 

“The American churches and _ chapels 
who so largely brought about Prohibition 
find themselves on the horns of a terrible 
dilemma. Or, rather, they would be so 
finding themselves if they had any con- 
science in the matter.” 

At least one Britisher who was prepared 
last week to believe every word of Mr. 
Gwen's book, was T. Philip Perkins, one- 
time (1928) British amateur golf cham- 
pion. On the eve of his final match in the 
Dixie Amateur. he attended Miami's Em- 
bassy Club, a gambling casino. While some 
local policemen were enjoying a light 
supper in the kitchen, bandits entered the 
casino for a holdup. Golfer Perkins was 
shot in the left thigh. The bandit leader 
was killed, several other persons wounded. 

“The robbers.” said Mr. Perkins, who 
has spent considerable time in the U. S., 
“looked like a bunch of flustered pa- 
lookas.”’ 


King, Queen & Pack 

Last week in Old England: 
@ King George in the Throne Room of 
Buckingham Palace invested 19 strapping 
miners with the King Edward medal for 
working nine dangerous hours to save a 
miner comrade. 
@ Queen Mary, having sat in a chair ex- 
hibited at the British Industries Fair, 
looked pleased when a rich American 
rushed forward, bought the chair, and 36 
more just like it. 
@ Malcolm MacDonald, 31-year-old 
bachelor son of the Prime Minister, re- 
turned to the Treasury his entire salary 


as Under Secretary of State for the Do- 
minions ($5,200 current exchange). “I 
shall get along nicely,’ said Bachelor 
MacDonald, “on what I receive as a Mem- 
ber of Parliament” ($1,400). 

@ The Marlborough, the Emperor of In- 
dia and the Benbow (all antiquated battle- 
ships) will be scrapped at once, announced 





BritisH GOLFER PERKINS 
He spoke of “flustere d palookas.” 
(See col. 1) 


the Admiralty. On the scrapheap also goes 
the battle cruiser Tiger. 

@ Englishfolk deluged British Broadcast- 
ing Corp. with demands that it cancel a 
program entitled “The Sinking of the 
Titanic.” 

Wrote Protester Sir Arthur Rostron 
who commanded the Carpathia when she 
picked up some TJitanic survivors: “That 
horrible scene will always haunt me. re 
@ Vickers, Ltd., world’s most famed mak- 
ers of war paraphernalia, were ordered by 
the Air Ministry last week to stop work 
on the largest fighting and bombing sea- 
plane ever begun in Great Britain, a 
monster weapon of destruction with a 
cruising range of 1,300 mi. 

“This economy,” said a spokesman 

sadly, “is a distinct blow to the Empire’s 
progress. Had she proved successful, we 
planned to build another ship almost 
twice as large and correspondingly more 
powerful.” Vickers, Ltd. will some day 
build a plane with which New York can 
be bombed from London or vice versa, 
for they sell to any good customer. 
@ Dr. Alan Gray, former organist of 
Trinity College. Cambridge and a com- 
poser of note, discovered with horror last 
week that he had rented the local Y. M. 
C. A. hall to exhibitors of Soviet posters 
who were displaying Lenin’s famed slogan 
“Religion is opium for the people.” 

Worse still, pious Dr. Gray discovered 
that the exhibition was sponsored by Prof. 
J. B. S. Haldane, acknowledged one of 
the Empire’s foremost scientists. In a 
twinkling Dr. Gray cancelled the exhibit, 
turned the rascals out. 


@ Concealing themselves in motor trucks, 
tube stations and in every ambush which 
ingenuity could devise, several hundred 
London bobbies lay in wait one night for 
several thousand English unemployed. 

Marching down Whitehall the unem. 

ployed chanted “We want work, not char- 
ity!’ Suddenly the bobbies charged. For 
20 minutes they fought the unemployed 
beating them back from Parliament 
Square. When order was restored, English 
fair play permitted a handful of unem- 
ployed men and women, carefully picked 
by the bobbies, to enter Parliament and 
state their views to George Lansbury 
M. P., Leader of His Majesty’s Loyal 
Opposition. 
@ Less than one-third of the members 
of the House of Lords own almost one- 
tenth of all the land in England, Scotland 
and Wales, stated The Labor Magasin 
last week. Members of the House of Lords 
also hold over twice as many company 
directorships as Members of the House of 
Commons. The mythical “average peer” 
holds 1} directorships, is one-half a Board 
Chairman. 

Biggest landowner is the Duke of Rich- 

mond who owns more than a quarter mil- 
lion acres (23 times the acreage of Ber- 
muda). His Grace Charles Henry Gordon- 
Lennox, 8th Duke of Richmond (creation 
in 1675), Earl of March and Duc d’Av- 
bigny (French creation in 1683-84), isa 
Co.onel in the Sussex Yeomanry and 
the author of A Duke and His Friends, 
His principal addresses: Goodwood, Chi- 
chester; Molecomb, Chichester; Gordon 
Castle, Fochabers, Bantfshire; and Glen- 
fiddich Lodge, Dufftown, Scotland. 
@ London's famed “Gold Rush” (Tne, 
ieb. 22) continued, the English hastening 
to sell their hoarded gold sovereigns 
(worth 20 shillings) for 28 paper shillings. 
Tens of thousands of English gold coins 
were shipped every day to Paris, where 
frugal Frenchmen bought and_ stuffed 
them into socks, clocks and crocks. 

Excluding royalty, there are only 20 
Dukes in England. One of these gold- 
rushed last week. Carrying a coronet 
under his arm as though it were a derby 
hat, His Grace (the Press shielded his 
name) entered a dealer’s shop, escorted 
by his daughter, and plunked the thing 
down. The dealer wrote out a check for 
15,000 paper pounds, gave it to the Duke 
who beamingly departed, announced that 
the coronet had been worn by the Duke 
and his ancestors at openings of Parlia- 
ment for over 100 years.” 


*The fantastic purchase price of £15,000 
(52,000 gold dollars at last week’s rate of 
change), the dealer accounted for by saying that 
“the coronet was set with valuable gems.” 4 
proper ducal coronet consists of a circlet ‘ 
gold from which rise eight strawberry leaves 
also of gold. Peers below the rank of duke have 
to wear more ornate coronets. These may 0 
be made of gold, must be made of silver gil 
to look like gold. They must also be embellishé 
with silver balls which the English call “pearls 
but never with real pearls or gems of any sot 
Thus a real duke in his mere gold coronet © 
usually able to slip past tourists unobserved 4! 
the opening of Parliament, bold barons beat 
the brunt. A new ducal coronet may be bousit 
from Cartier in London for about $1,000, but 
headgear of some sort set with precious stone 
might be sold to the right tourist as a “due 
coronet” for $100,000. 
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Foreign News—( Continued) 


IRISH FREE STATE 
End of an Oath? 

The Irish Press, organ of Eamon de 
Valera who has just won the Irish elec- 
tion (Time, Feb. 29), accused President 
Cosgrave of the Irish Free State last week 
of plotting to remain in power by a mili- 
tary coup d’état. That he was so plotting 
the President hotly denied. 

Nothing short of a coup d’état could 
keep Victor de Valera from becoming 
President by legal vote of the Dail, agreed 
Irishmen last week. Englishmen have been 
saying that “de Valera’s hands will be 
tied.’ Even as President, he would have 
amajority in the Dail only if supported by 
both his own Fianna Fail Party and the 
Irish Labor Party. Up to last week nearly 
all Englishmen and numerous Irishmen 
had supposed that the Irish Labor Party 
was dead set against two of victorious de 
Valera’s pet projects: 1) abolition of the 
oath of allegiance to King George which is 
required of members of the Dail; 2) repu- 
diation of the $25,000,000 payments an- 
nually made by the Irish Free State to 
Britons who used to own land in Ireland— 
the famed “absentee landlords.” 

Suddenly and officially last week the 
Council of the Irish Labor Party reversed 
itself, announced that “the Labor Party 
has always opposed the oath” and further 
that the Party now stands for “friendly 
negotiations” to scale down or terminate 
the landlord payments. 


CANADA 
Burying the Shovel 

In revolt against the clanking, clatter- 
ing Machine Age last week were leading 
citizens of Montreal. Solemnly they 
marched 100 strong to a conveniently 
open space near the Canadian National 
Railway tracks. There workmen, spitting 
on their hands, took shovels and dug 
swiftly a medium-sized hole. In it was 
buried a toy steamshovel, symbol of the 
Machine Age. 

Amid lusty Canadian cheers a repre- 
sentative of His Majesty's Government 
announced that hereafter the Canadian 
National Railways “will engage hand labor 
and scrap machinery wherever possible, 
to provide more employment.” Until fur- 
ther notice, however, Canadian National 
Railway trains will continue to be pulled 
by locomotives. 


- - 


Providers v. Recipients 

Faces familiar to a thousand U. S. busi- 
hessmen’s conventions assembled in Hali- 
fax last week, but there was one difference. 
This time it was the bootleggers who made 
the speeches. 

Despite published reports, this was not 
the first International Rum Runners & 
Bootleggers’ Convention. But it was one 
of the most important and it was the first 
attended by the Press. Montreal trains, 
boats from New York and Boston, brought 
the delegates, most of whom seemed to be 
named Smith and called “Looey.” Few of 
the I. R. R. & B. would talk. Newshawks 
amused themselves for a while by having 


Vannie Higgins, one of the most potent 
of Manhattan runners and leader of the 
convention, paged in the hotels. Mr. Hig- 
gins, though present, did not respond. 
Several of his assistants persuaded report- 
ers that they were acting unwisely. 

One delegate did take pity on the Press. 
He explained that this was a meeting of 
the ‘Providers’ (captains and owners of 
rum ships) and the ‘Recipients’ (runners 
who slip the cargoes over the 12-mile 
limit and distribute it in the U. S.). Rum 
ships, he added, never clear for the U. S. 
from Halifax itself. To spare the feelings 
of Canadian big-port authorities members 
of the I. R. R. & B. use the smaller Ca- 
nadian ports of Liverpool, Shelburne, 
Meteghan, Yarmouth (all in the Canadian 
province of Nova Scotia). 

“You see, this is the annual Spring con- 
ference,” explained Looey XVI. “We're 
just going to talk things over like and 
map out the Nova Scotia Province fairly 
for future business, to eliminate duplica- 
tion of effort and waste in other forms 
and to weed out graft. Yes, you heard 
me! I said: ‘Wipe out graft.’ ” 


FRANCE 


Hornet & Pal 

Thundering special trains carried Mon- 
sieur André Tardieu back and forth be- 
tween Paris and Geneva (390 miles) by 
night last week. The cost was enormous, 
but not for a Great Man who is the pre- 
mier of a Great Power. Busy as a hornet, 





Keystone 
PREMIER TARDIEU 


Lip, 2p, zip, zip. . . 


André Tardieu darted sip to make a Cabi- 
net in Paris, darted zip back to the Geneva 
Conference where he arrived as Premier, 
Foreign Minister and Chief French Dele- 
gate, darted sip back to Paris and again zip 
to Switzerland. No U. S. traveling sales- 
man travels harder. Frenchmen (most of 
whom are only as busy as bees) call their 
hornet-premier “Tardieu l’ Américain.” 
Pals are André Tardieu and Pierre 


Laval. They may sooner or later cease to 
be pals, for French politics has a way of 
rupturing personal friendships.* But up 
to last week Senator Laval and Deputy 
Tardieu had kept the Premiership of 
France bouncing back and forth between 
them for 26 out of the last 28 months 
In the new Tardieu Cabinet shrewd Pal 
Laval, who was himself Premier only three 
weeks ago, lay low, took a minor post. The 
new Cabinet: 

President of the Council and Minister 
of Foreign Affairs—André Tardieu 

Vice President of the Council, Minister 
of Justice and Controller of Administra- 
tion—Paul Reynaud 

Interior—Albert Mahieu. 

Finance—Pierre Etienne Flandin. 

National Defense—Francois Pietri. 

Public Instruction—Mario Roustan. 

Public Works, Communications and 
Merchant Marine—Charles Guernier 

Commerce and Posts—Louis Rollin. 

Labor—Pierre Laval. 

Public Health—Camilie Blaisot. 

Agriculture—Dr. Claude Chauveau. 

Colonies—Louis de Chappedelaine. 

Pensions and Liberated Regions—Au- 
guste Champetier de Ribes. 

Amid a fist fight in the Chamber of 
Deputies, confidence in this Cabinet was 
voted 309 to 262, whereat a spectator in 
the gallery dropped dead “of excitement” 
(said the Chamber physician). Later the 
new Cabinet will face the Senate, which 
overthrew the previous (Laval) Cabinet 
Lying extremely low as Minister of Labor, 
Pierre Laval was obliged, as his first duty, 
to report that Frenchmen “totally unem- 
ployed” increased 19,000 last week to a 
grand total of 600,000. 

Naturally Pal Laval was shrewd enough 
to sugar-coat this unpleasant pill with a 
statement that Great Britain has five times 
more unemployed than France, Germany 
eleven times more, the U. S. 17 times 
more. 

Pal Tardieu was proud of having cut his 
Cabinet down to 13, proud of having rolled 
Army, Navy and Air into one Ministry of 
Defense Richer in gold than she has 
ever been before (see p. 17), France is 
now rushing to discreet completion the 
most powerful and most adroitly concealed 
chain of fortresses ever constructed since 
the world began. In the next nine months 
alone the new Ministry of Defense will 
spend $600,000,000, according to budget 
estimates published last week. 

Secret, France's defense program is 
nevertheless known to consist of a series 
of fortresses, largely subterranean, strung 
like pearls along almost her entire land 
frontier from the English Channel to the 
Mediterranean. Subways connect large 
*Recently ruptured: the friendship of Aristide 
Briand and his protégé Pierre Laval, the great 
old man withdrawing to his farm at Cocherel. 

tThe Laval estimate was 10,000,000 U. S. 
unemployed. President William Green of the 
American Federation of Labor last week put the 
figure at 8,300,000, U. S. Secretary of Agriculture 
Hyde at 6,000,000. On this subject only the 
British and German Governments compile reason- 
ably accurate statistics. 

Bitterly contested in the U. S. Congress at 
present is a bill to merge all U. S. fighting 
forces under a Department of National Defense 
(Time, Feb. 29). 
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key forts with smaller posts so that men 
and munitions may be rushed from fort to 
fort beneath the poppies of a smiling 
countryside. 

French strategists say that these forts 
can maintain a cross-fire amid which no 
army could advance or so much as a rat 
live. Sunk deep in Mother Earth, the 
forts are supposed to be able to withstand 
indefinitely the most powerful bombard- 
ment, the heaviest bombing. 


BELGIUM 


Kingdom To Queendom? 


In Antwerp, fourth largest European 
port, the local Flemings organized last 
week their “Fleming Fascist Party.” Plat- 
form: secession of Antwerp and Flanders 
from the Kingdom of Belgium and union 
with the Queendom of the Netherlands. 
Symbol of the Fleming Fascists (same as 
Adolf Hitler's): the Hakenkreuz or 
swastika. 


ITALY 


Penn’s Minturnae 


A frank admirer of Americans, dynamic 
Benito Mussolini granted to the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania the first conces- 
sion to unearth Italian ruins which the 
talian Government has granted to 
foreigners for 30 years. Last week there 
was news from the Penn excavations 90 
miles from Rome, news as important to 
international goodwill as to archeolog.. 
“We have unearthed,” said Penn's 
scholarly Dr. Jotham Johnson, “a vast 
pre-Roman city four times larger than 
Pompei. ... We have unearthed an 
ancient Greek market place unique in the 
world. Such a find does not exist, so far 
as we know, even in Greece itself. 
Some of the city walls must be of the 
lifth Century before Christ. . There 
is a temple of the period of Augustus 
|contemporary with Christ] and there is 
a water clock of the Second Century 
A. D. ... This city, called Minturnae, 
was the mainstay of the Romans, their 
base of operations so to speak in their 
wars with Carthage.” 


ARGENTINA 


New Government 

Into the Presidency of Argentina last 
week stepped big, solemn General Au- 
gustin Justo and out stepped his friend, 
small, whimsical General José Francisco 
Uriburu, remarking candidly: “The régime 
which I headed as Provisional President 
was illegal and it was unconstitutional, 
but it was based upon Justice and Right.” 

The new President was elected. His 
first act last week was to raise the state 
of siege which has gripped Argentina since 
September 1930 (when General Uriburt 
staged his coup d'état). Back toward 
home headed an Argentine transport 
crammed with political prisoners. Then 
suddenly the transport put to sea again. 
Aboard the ship, the new Government of 
Argentina announced, are crews for two 


Argentine submarines being built in Italy. 
To bring these crews to the submarines 
as quickly as possible the entire shipload 
of political prisoners “will take a pleasure 
cruise to Europe as the guests of the Gov- 
ernment.” 

General Uriburu announced that he was 
sailing at once on a “pleasure trip” to 
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. returned to circulation. 


Europe. A certain General Adolfo 
Baldrich promptly chalienged General 
Uriburu to duel. General Uriburu an- 
nounced that his pleasure trip to Europe 
was really a most pressing trip to Ger- 
many where he would undergo a neces- 
sary surgical operation. General Baldrich 
repeated his challenge. The Government 
intervened. It announced: ‘Senator 
Palacios, the great authority on duelling 
codes, has ruled that insufficient grounds 
exist for this challenge.” 

Meanwhile, famed Dr. Hypolito Iri- 
goyen who, as President, was overthrown 
by the coup d'état of General Uriburu, 
was let out of jail, promptly resumed his 
political activities. Back from exile ar- 
rived the publisher of La Critica, the sup- 
pressed anti-Uriburu newspaper, and it re- 
sumed publication 

Critica published: 

1) That torture was applied to political 
prisoners by the Uriburu Government 
systematically at the express direction of 
Daniel Uriburu (nephew). 

2) That the first public meeting last 
week of 10.000 of Dr. Irigoven’s adher- 
ents was dampened by rain, then dispersed 
by firemen who threatened to souse the 
already damp Irigoyenists. 

3) That Critica was privileged to re- 
print an “Invitation to witness the burn- 
ing of the Critica building” issued by the 
new Government's adherents. 

Within a few hours after this alleged 
exposé, the Government censor passed a 
news cable carrying a “public announce- 
ment” by the Government’s adherents 
that they would burn the Critica building 
that night. 


MANCHURIA 
Reds, War & Mongols 


Stubborn Josef Stalin was still trying 
to avoid last week the mistake that crip- 
pled Imperial Russia—war with Japan 
But events darkly occurring in Man- 
churia kept all the Russias on the qui vive. 

Japan three weeks ago occupied Harbin, 
the recognized “capital” of the “Russian 
sphere of influence in North Manchuria” 
(Time, Feb. 22). Paradoxically, although 
the Chinese Eastern Railway running 
through Harbin is under Soviet manage- 
ment, the city itself swarms with at least 
25.000 “White Russians’ (anti-Soviet). 
No sooner did Japanese take over Harbin 
than White Russian Generals Mandriken 
and Modestov began dickering for arms 
promising to use them in a White Rus- 
sian offensive to capture Vladivostok. 

Vladivostok is the only decent port 
which the Soviet Union has in Eastern 
Asia, and it is only 490 miles from Harbin. 
Naturally the mustache of Soviet Com- 
mander Vassili Constantinovitch Bliicher, 
Commander-in-chief of the Soviet Far 
Eastern Army, began to bristle. Five thou- 
sand miles from Dictator Stalin, in Kha- 
barovsk, Siberia (which is only 480 miles 
from Vladivostok) bristling Commander 
Bliicher shouted at his Red Soldiers: “We 
won't permit any White Guard imperial- 
istic rascals to tread upon our socialistic 
soil with their dirty feet! If any one is 
thinking of stretching forth his dirty paws 
toward our coal, forests or other riches, 
then let it be understood that for every ton 
of coal, every cord of wood, every tractor, 
we will fight!” 

Sword-handy Commander Bliicher spoke 
on the 14th anniversary of the Red Army. 
Not only at Khabarovsk but all over 
Russia, militant spirits ran high. Theatres 
and opera houses were packed with Red 
soldiers and Red commanders (“‘officers” 
have been abolished) who entered free 
loudly cheered by passers-by. But the 
great day was not a holiday for Soviet 
civilians—Josef Stalin saw to that, and 
Soviey newsorgans dared print nothing 
stronger than the Dictator’s slogan: “We 
do not want a single inch of foreign soil 
but we will not give up a single inch of 
our own.” 

In Moscow the Commissar for War 
famed Klimentiy (‘“Klim”) Voroshilov 
supposed to have been hand-picked by 
Stalin, issued to the excited Red Arm) 
this adroit but cautious order of the day 

“Comrades! Soldiers! White Guards 
assisted by separate bands of imperialists. 
are openly making plans to seize the Soviet 
interests in the Far East, but the peace 
policy of the Soviet Government remains 
unshakable and the Soviet will pursue !t 
with the utmast persistence and will fight 
to the end in the cause of peace.” 

Great Union. In Manchuria itself. 
apart from the dark doings at Harbin, the 
situation was ludicrous. Fortnight ago the 
new independent state supposed to col 
sist of all Manchuria and part of Mon- 
golia was named Ankuo or “Land ol 
Peace.” Almost every day last week 1! 
was reported to have a new name, but 
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Foreign News—( Continued) 


“Daido” meaning “Great Union” seemed 

o be the favorite. 

Purely a Japanese set-up, this new state 
with its “government” of heavily bribed 
Chinese Generals still proposed last week 
to set up its capital at Chang-chun; and 
weak-eyed Mr. Henry Pu Yi (ex-Emperor 
of China) was still to be “Head of the 
Great Union.” But nobody knew (after 
three weeks of Japanese indecision) 
whether it would be a Republic or a 
Monarchy. 

Ghenghis’ Birthplace. In an _ irate 
manifesto the Chinese Government, such 
as it is, proclaimed Manchuria indisso- 
lublly part of China. But some of the 
Mongol Princes seemed to like the idea 
of a “Great Union” separate from China. 
Last week a Hearst correspondent, ven- 
turing into what he said was the part of 
Mongolia where Ghenghis Khan was born, 
entered the Palace of Prince Fulin and 
approached a Buddha-like personage who 
sat cross-legged on the palace floor smok- 
ing a priceless jade pipe. This was the 
“High Adviser” to Prince Fulin. He said 
nothing, continued to smoke. 

Cried Prince Fulin to the Hearstman: 
“We have been a republic since the year 
1021 A. D. but every man, woman and 
child among the Mongols will support 
enthusiastically the movement to create 
an Empire of our Homeland!” 


CHINA-JAPAN 


Shanghai Gestures 


Pure Heroism, unsurpassed by men of 
any race, drove some of the Chinese and 
some of the Japanese battling at Shang- 
hai last week to supreme efforts, almost 
unbelievable but reported by correspond- 
ents who said they saw what happened. 

Japanese soldiers, facing Chinese barbed 
wire entanglements covered at close range 
by Chinese guns, walked slowly into the 
wire carrying dynamite, drew upon them- 
selves a Chinese fire which weakened the 
Chinese entanglements little by little. 

Among “somewhat wounded” Chinese 
soldiers (men with perhaps an arm shot 
off or an eye shot out), a spontaneous 
movement rose to volunteer as “human 
bombs.” Such a Chinese, first soaking his 
clothes and bandages in gasoline, would 
hug a bomb to his breast with his one 
remaining arm and run as fast as he could 
'o hurl himself & bomb against the Jap- 
anese. Not many “human bombs” reached 
their mark. Most blew up and burned up 
as the heroic Chinese ran into the leaden 
teeth of Japanese machine gun fire. 

Not in Shanghai but in London an E ng- 
lish lay preacher started a movement to 
tnlist Occidentals willing to go to Shang- 
tai and heroically interpose themselves 
between the fighting Orientals until enough 
Occidentals had been killed to produce 
peace. His Majesty King George has dec- 
orated for valor on the Western Front an 
ficer who was promoted until he became 
Brigadier-General Frank Percy Crozier, re- 
tired* Last week in London the first dis- 
tinguished Occidental to volunteer to give 


—_— 

“Author of perhaps the most candid War book 
by an officer of such high rank, A Brass Hat in 
No Man’s Land (Cape & Smith, $2.50). 


his life at Shanghai for Peace was General 
Crozier. 

Economics. Heroism is less important 
than economics. Japan, with her superior 
weapons, was beginning last week to weigh 
other factors of extreme importance: 

@ Japan did not much fear a U. S. boy- 
cott (to which she knew President Hoover 
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GENERAL TsAt TING-KAI 


“We will win again.” 


was opposed) but she suffered acutely last 
week from a boycott launched against her 
months ago by China. Significantly the 
National Foreign Trade Council announced 
in Manhattan that China’s boycott of 
Japan and India’s boycott of Britain re- 
sulted during 1931 in increased U. S. ex- 
ports to Asia. U. S. exports to the rest 
of the world decreased 20%. 

@ Japanese have already strained the Em- 
pire’s fiscal resources by pouring $35,000,- 
ooo into the Shanghai expedition alone. 
Last week big Japanese bankers called 
Japanese War Minister Lieut.-General 
Araki on the carpet and cautioned him as 
only big bankers can caution. The United 
Press got past the Japanese Government 
censor a dispatch intimating that Prince 
Saionji, the Elder Statesman upon whose 
advice the Emperor acts, was opposed to 
the Shanghai drive. 

Attitudes. Most powerful forces were 
therefore working inside Japan for peace, 
but not unimportant were the attitudes of 
the Great Powers. 

The U. S. Government was still pro- 
testing, still hopeful of a quick peace and 
resolved that Japan should not keep any 
war spoils she might win (see p. 11). The 
British Government was passive, inclined 
to expect a Japanese victory at Shanghai 
and disposed to let Japan keep reasonable 
winnings. The French Government, while 
sympathetic toward Japan, was apathetic 
except for slight alarm lest a discussion 
of “treaty rights” in the Orient should 
lead to discussion of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles (which France does not want dis- 
cussed). The Russian Government was on 
the qui vive (see p. 20) 


Thus Japan was not under pressure 
from any “united front” presented by the 
Great Powers last week. Japanese cor- 
respondents cabled to Tokyo from Wash- 
ington that President Hoover and Secre- 
tary Stimson had “split” on the Sino- 
Japanese issue, the President wanting to do 
nothing and the Secretary of State want- 
ing to write a stern note to Japan. Tokyo, 
hearing this, accepted the Stimson-to- 
Borah letter as “proof” that Mr. Hoover 
had not let Mr. Stimson write to Japan. 

Stiff, unexpected Chinese resistance to 
the Japanese drive (which last week had 
been held up at Shanghai for exactly a 
month) was probably the factor that made 
Japanese Generals and Admirals uneasiest. 
Once in battle, a Japanese samurai (“two- 
sworded man”) is barred by the Samurai 
Code from calling for help. A samurai 
is Lieut.-General Uyeda, Japanese mili- 
tary commander at Shanghai last week. 
When he and his army got utterly to the 
end of their rope, Samurai Uyeda did not 
call for help. But his good friend Admiral 
Nomura called and Tokyo sent help, sent 
enough troops to double the Japanese 
expeditionary force, poured in so many 
planes and guns that Japan herself was in 
no proper state of defense. 


Truce? Peace proposals by Japan have 
kept pace with the Japanese Shanghai 
drive from the day it was launched, each 
Japanese bombardment being accompanied 
by a Japanese proposal that the Chinese 
peacefully withdraw. Suddenly last week 
Sir John Simon, British Foreign Secretary, 
was able to inform the League of Nations 
Council at Geneva that on the British 
flagship in Shanghai harbor Chinese and 
Japanese representatives had met, talked 
for two hours, and agreed “in principle” 
upon terms of Japanese and Chinese with- 
drawal from the Shanghai area. 

This might mean everything or nothing, 
as Sir John and Geneva’s other seasoned 
diplomats well. knew. It might mean that 
the Japanese or Chinese or both were 
playing for time in which to bring up their 
reserves. It might mean quick, actual 
peace. 

The day it was announced Sir John’s 
peace proposal meant little to the Chinese 
and Japanese in the line. Twice in 24 
hours Chinese and Japanese troops swept 
back and forth across Chapei’s Paitse 
Bridge. Japan threatened to carry bomb- 
ing operations 50 miles inland if further 
Chinese reinforcements arrived. This 
would mean bombing the richest paddy 
fields in China, between Shanghai and 
Nanking. Shanghai's defender, pale schol- 
arly General Tsai Ting-kai risked it 
Thirty-nine years old. he boasts that this 
is his 170th military campaign. 
and we will win 
“in principle.” 


“We have won so far, 
again,” said General Tsai, 

Through Japan en route to China 
passed, last week, the League of Nations’ 
Commission on Manchuria. With good 
luck they might rush upon the scene just 
in time to be hailed as Heaven-sent arbi- 
trators by both fighting factions. In Japan 
they commented exclusively on “the beau- 
ty of Japanese scenery.” 
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RELIGION 


Arctic Bishop 

Eskimo winters are long and dreary. 
Summers are short and dreary. When 
Eskimos are not busy mushing about, 
gobbling raw meat and candles, they sit 
down for a rubber of bridge. And many 
Eskimos play rather well, too. At Church- 
ill, Canada’s new wheat port on Hudson 
Bay (Time, Sept. 14), 30 men meet 
regularly for jump-bids and approach- 
forces throughout the winter. For one of 
these there had to be a substitute last 
week; Arsene Turquetil had laid aside his 
cards, put on his fur cap and gone down 
south to Montreal. Arsene Turquetil was 
hard to replace. He is not only a good 
bridge player; he is also a good shot, a 


fine musher, and Canada’s famed, revered 
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Overwhelmed, he left a parlor car. 


ARSENE TURQUETIL 


“Arctic Bishop.” He was ‘going to Mon- 
treal to be consecrated as Vicar Apostolic 
of Hudson Bay which, comprising some 
1.600.000 sq. mi. of snow and ice, is 
probably Rome’s largest vicariate. 

In St. James Cathedral last week were 
20 archbishops, bishops and abbots, in- 
cluding Archbishop-Coadjutor Georges 
Gauthier of Montreal, Monsignor Andrea 
Cassulo, Apostolic Delegate to Canada, 
Archbishop-Designate Jean Marie Rod- 
rigue Villeneuve of Quebec who is likely 
to be Canada’s next Cardinal. Said Bishop 
Georges Courchesne of Rimouski in the 
consecration sermon: “Your courage, 
Monsignor Turquetil, in overcoming the 
dread of a discouraging solitude and white 
silence of the North is explained by your 
ardent desire to serve God, convert pagans 
to Catholicism and increase the ranks of 
the Catholic population.” 

Eskimos have many tabus. They be- 
lieve in spirits, in a cold, horrible Hell 
and a Heaven at the bottom of the sea, 
ruled over by the Great Goddess Nuliayok. 
The Eskimo language is difficult. How did 
Monsignor Turquetil, an Oblate Father 
journeying from France to Canada in 1900 
at the age of 24—how did he shepherd 


7,000 scattered souls during his 30 icy 
years? How gain entry to the Eskimo hut, 
be welcomed with “Qujangnamik”*? 

Monsignor Turquetil learned to fish, 
shoot, trap, cook. He became an able air 
pilot, carpenter, blacksmith, mechanic. He 
mastered the Eskimo language, invented a 
typewriter upon which he typed hymn- 
books, prayer-books, catechisms in Eskimo 
script. With other missionaries at Chester- 
field Inlet he built a radio transmitter so 
that Eskimos may grunt at each other 
over the frigid air. Monsignor Turquetil, 
bearded nobly and bald-headed, is an able 
philologist. But chiefly he can gain con- 
verts by telling them how best to fish. 
Says he: “Taking fish out of the net is no 
easy job. If -you take your hands out of 
the water for more than a second they will 
freeze solid. The only way is to take the 
cartilage of the fish's nose in your teeth, 
squeeze his body to make it smaller, and 
yank him out of the meshes. All the time 
the hands must be kept under the water. 
The Eskimo method is to dangle a small 
ivory fish with a hook on it. By this 
means they catch four or five fish a day 
at the ice hole. We hope to show them that 
by our methods they can catch 50 in an 
evening.” 

Long known as “The Bishop,” although 
until last week he was only Prefect Apos- 
tolic, Monsignor Turquetil has not been 
coarsened by taking fishes’ snouts in his 
mouth or by eating raw meat when fuel 
was lacking. He is urbane, worldly even. 
He is reported to have invented a new sys- 
tem of bridge-bidding but he insists that 
“too much stress is being laid on this side 
of my atiairs.”” On his way to Montreal 
last month Monsignor Turquetil watched 
four men playing bridge. One bid a spade. 
His partner, with four aces and three 
kings, passed. “I took one look at their 
hands,” said the Arctic Bishop, “and then, 
overwhelmed, I moved into the next parlor 
car.” 


‘ 


Wonderful Sanctuary 

In Manhattan are many preachers who 
are well aware of the Press. Dr. Christian 
Fichthorne Reisner of Broadway Temple 
has held baseball services, a Jiggs & Mag- 
gie service. He is almost always willing 
to help the Hearstpapers pick a Typical 
American Girl. Dr. William Norman 
Guthrie's tiff with Bishop William Thomas 
Manning over “dance rituals” kept them 
both in the headlines for days (Tre, 
Feb. 8). Rev. Charles Francis Potter of 
the First Humanist Society described for 
gumchewers the last hours of Murderer 
Francis Crowley (Time, Feb. 1). But 
very rarely does publicity attach itself to 
vigorous, wavy-haired Dr. Robert Nor- 
wood of St. Bartholomew's, one of the 
smartest and richest of U. S. Protestant 
Episcopal churches.t Dr. Norwood’s 
Sunday sermons draw large and genteel 
crowds. Weddings in St. Bartholomew’s 
are society page news. Last week St. Bar- 


*“Thanks to the coming guest.” 

+But St. Bartholomew’s was obliged to cut all 
salaries 10% last week. Said Dr. Clifton Macon, 
assistant minister: “Our receipts from parishion- 
ers have not been up to expectations. . . . The 
plates are getting heavier with collections now. 
It is silver, and net so many bills.” 
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tholomew’s made news of a different sort 


Into the sanctuary of St. Bartholo- 
mew’s, day after day, streamed visitors 
mostly female. Many church members 
knew it already, but the Press discovered 
for the first time that on the brown-veined 
marble wall is a realistic figure of Jesus 
Christ, rising from the dead. Apparently 
illumined by strong light from above, the 
figure much resembles the heroic Trans- 
figuration over the high altar. Dr. Nor- 
wood says he noticed it some time ago 
But that is not all. He has also found a 
Buddha, another Christ, and a_ horrid 
Brute Man with slit-eyes, pointed ears 
and lightning coursing about his head. 

“This wonderful sanctuary,” cried Dr 
Norwood last week, ‘is filled with pres. 
ences and faces, and I accept them all as 
good chums of mine. . . . Joan of Arc. 
one of my favorite saints, marches across 
the marble, and in the marble altar, given 











©Robert Il. Davis 
Dr. Rospert Norwood 
His thoughts impressed stones? 


by Maria Dehon Polk in memory of my 
son, I can see my son’s face, as he looked 
when a small boy.” 

To the Press, Dr. Norwood gave the 
following explanation: 

“The dominant theme in my sermons 3! 
St. Bartholomew’s has been the resurrected 
Christ. A year ago, during Lent, I de- 
livered a noon-day series on ‘His Glorious 
Body’ which is now published in book 
form. ; 

“T have a weird theory that the force 
of thought, a dominant thought, may be 
strong and powerful enough to be some- 
how transferred to stone in its receptive 
state. How this Christ-like figure came 
to be there, of course I don’t know. It is 
an illusion that grows before the vision 
Has thought the power of life? People 
can scoff, but the figure is there.” 

Soon as Di. Norwood’s discoveries be- 
came known, New Yorkers began hunting 
other images in marble. The Evening Post 
announced it would investigate, photo 
graph, report. In the new hotel Waldor!- 
Astoria was found a silly-looking moos¢ 
and a little gnome with long beard and 
tall hat. In the Empire State Building 
are two cadaverous Geisha girls and 4 
Tammany Tiger, upside down. 
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If you want 
to be a cowboy— 
Glacier Park! 


To ride the sky line at dawn, a Western 
saddle under you and a hat ten gallons 
high on your head—to wander the 
trails and feel again the hospitality of 
the Old West—come on out to Glacier 
Park, the top-of-the-world dude ranch. 
Summer fares from the East are lower 
than ever. Write Great Northern Vaca- 
tions, Department C-3-1, St.Paul, Minn. 








EMPIRE 


to Glacier Park, the Northwest and California 


















PEOPLE 


“Names make news.” Last week these 


names made this news: 


From his huge ranch at Larkspur, Colo. 
Robert Patterson Lamont Jr., son of the 
U. S. Secretary of Commerce, started for 
Moscow. He had been offered the job of 
straightening out Red Russia’s cattle in- 
dustry, at $50,000 a year. Rich, “Bob” 
Lamont was not tempted by the salary. 
But the problem of rehabilitating Russia’s 
livestock (which has suffered because 
peasants slaughtered their beasts rather 
than turn them over to the collective 
farms) “is so tremendous that any stock- 
man could not help but be interested.” 

eae 

In Washington’s zoo a six-year old 
gorilla named N’Gi* lay ill of a severe 
chest cold. Because no gorilla had ever 
lived to maturity in captivity doctors gave 








Ce 
VW ide World 
Mepit_ PATTERSON 


gave N’Gi the oxygen. 


Rich, kind- 


[I;LEANOR 


up hope as N’Gi grew weaker 


hearted, publicity-loving Editrix Eleanor 


Patterson of Hearst’s Washington Herald 
wired to New York for an oxygen tent. 
In it, N’Gi continued alive. He took a 
drink of whiskey. a hot toddy compounded 
of port wine sent him by German Ambas- 
sador Friedrich W. von Prittwitz und 
Gaffron, felt better 





Edith Roukutaller MiConntt, daugh- 


ter of John Davison Rockefeller, ex- 
plained the Depression in terms of astrol- 
for : North American 


ogy 
and the Chicago Daily News: 


Alliance 


“Every 2,000 years, when we come into 
crisis 


a new astrological house, such a 
takes place. 
at the time of the birth of Christ must 
have experienced relatively the same prob- 
lems which we are experiencing today. 

Each one of us is being uprooted. 
Uprooted so that we face in the opposite 
direction to that which has been the direc- 
tion for 2,000 years. This change is in- 


evitable and no one can escape it. Its 


*Pronounced Enjec 


Newspaper 


I am sure that those living 





great purpose is the control of the balance 
of the universes. ‘a 





a 


The $10,000 Edward W. Bok award, 
given annually to a Philadelphia benefac- 
tor, was awarded for 1932 to “The Un- 
known Citizen of Philadelphia,” given the 
unemployed. 

a 

“Villa Lewaro,” the palatial home built 
at Irvington-On-Hudson, N. Y. by the 
late “Madame” Sarah J. Walker, Negro, 
who made a fortune from the sale of hair- 
straightener, was bought by Companions 
of the Forest of America. The fraternity 
plans to make the estate a retreat “for 
tired mothers and their dependents.” 

aR: 

At the emergency relief depot in Fond 
du Lac, Wis. an aged applicant for help 
gave his name as William Stanton, 107, 
said he was a brother of Edward Mc- 
Masters Stanton, Secretary of War in 
Lincoln’s cabinet. He wanted a job trim- 
ming trees. 

In the presence of his mother, William 
Randolph Hearst Jr., 24, was sworn in 
by Manhattan’s Mayor Walker as a com- 
missioner of local school board No. 9. 





es 
Exulted film Actress Gloria Swaason 
in London: “I am going to have another 
baby! Isn't it wonderful!” Now married 
to Michael Iarmer, Miss Swanson has a 
daughter Gloria, 11, by her second hus- 
band Herbert Somborn; also an adopted 
son Joseph, 8. 
Pama eras 
Cartoonist Fontaine Fox (Tooneruille 
Folks) tried to get an injunction in a Los 
Angeles court to restrain Mickey Me- 
Guire, 12, from using that name in motion 
pictures. The boy, whose name formerly 
was Joe Yule Jr., had played the title rdle 
of Mickey (“Himself”) McGuire (Car- 
toonist I’ox’s famed tough-boy character) 
in a series of films adapted from the car- 
toons. Allegedly without Cartoonist Fox's 
knowledge, Joe had his name _ legally 
changed to Mickey McGuire, signed a con- 
tract with another picture company. 
ae 
In her apartment in Manhattan’s celeb- 
rity-infested Hotel Algonquin Dorothy 
Parker, famed writer of pessimistic verse, 
took an overdose of sleeping potion, was 
taken to a hospital. Poetess Parker once 
wrote: 
Razors pain you; 
Rivers are damp; 
Acids stain you; 
And drugs cause cramp. 
Guns aren’t lawful; 
Nooses give; 
Gas smells awful; 
You might as well live. 
ck eS 
At Rollins: College, Winter Park, Fila 
President Hamilton Holt presented the 
sixth “volume” of his “Animated Maga- 
zine.” Contents of the “magazine” were 
read by their respective authors in per- 
son, among them Editor Albert Shaw 0! 
American Review of Reviews, Author 
Zona Gale, Jane Addams, Professot 
Irving Fisher, Authors Rex Beach, Joseph 
Crosby Lincoln, Opie Read. 
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Honorable A. J. Rossi, Mayor of San Fran- 
cisco (center), Comptroller L.S. Leavy (left), 


and Public Administrator A.J. Cleary (right) 


> 


at inspection of 8-inch cast iron water main 
installed in San Francisco in 1859 and still 
inservice, The unretouched photograph shows 
this pipe at bottom of trench. 


San Francisco 
officials honor a cast iron pipe 


Cast Iron Pipe Research Association, 


ERE is a photograph of an earth- 

incrusted cast iron water main 
that has been underground for genera- 
tions. Few objects are more unattractive. 
Yet to Mayor Rossi of San Francisco 
this old pipe looked beautiful. Why? 
Because it has saved the taxpayers of 
his city a great deal of money. 

When this pipe was uncovered for 
inspection in January, it had been in 
service for 72 years. It is a section of 
the first cast iron pipe laid in San Fran- 
tisco and is still in service. The long- 
evity of this pipe is remarkable though 
in older cities cast iron pipe, installed 
more than a century ago, continues to 
give satisfactory service. 

ae 

During the past year cast iron mains 
10 to over 100 years old, and still in 
service, have been uncovered and in- 
spectedin large cities th roughout Ameri- 
ta. Mayors and other high officials have 


personally attended the inspections. 
Why are these long-lived cast iron mains 
so honored? Because municipal officials 
recognize that cast iron pipe is proba- 
bly the only example of century-old en- 
gineering material which is still giving 
satisfaction under the radically changed 
conditions of today. Cast iron pipe’slong 
life has saved millions of dollars in 
taxes and rates. 
te * + 

The reason for the long life of castiron 
pipe is its effective resistance to rust. Cast 
iron is the one ferrous metal for water 
and gas mains, and for sewer construc- 
tion, that will not disintegrate from rust. 
This characteristic makes cast iron pipe 
the most practicable for underground 
mains since rust will not destroy it. 

Every taxpayer should take an active 
interest in the kind of pipe being laid, 
or to be laid, in his community. 

For further information write to The 


Thomas F. Wolfe, Research Engineer, 
122 South Michigan Ave., Chicago, Il. 


Cast iron pipe bearing the “Q-check” trademark 
is obtainable from the following leading pipe 
founders: Alabama Pipe Company, Anniston, Ala.; 
American Cast Iron Pipe Company, Birmingham, 
Ala.; James B. Clow & Sons, 219 N. Talman Avenue, 
Chicago, Il1.; Donaldson Iron Company, Emaus, Pa.; 
Glamorgan Pipe and Foundry Company, Lynchburg, 
Va.; Lynchburg Foundry Company, Lynchburg, Va.; 
National Cast Iron Pipe Company, Birmingham, 
Ala.; United States Pipe and Foundry Company, 
Burlington, N. J.; Warren Foundry and Pipe Corpo. 


ration, 11 Broadway, New York. 


caer @Ymow 


Look for the “Q-check” symbol as 
shown above. It is the registered 
trademark of The Cast Iron 
Pipe Research Association 


Copyright, 1932, The Cast Iron Pipe Research Asen 


CAST IRON PIPE 






























This Summer... 


when your ship swings into 
Honolulu Harbor 


UDDENLY you are in the harbor. 

Speed boats, outrigger canoes 

and launches circle around: a 
half-pint sea-sled spurts over the 
waves likea drunken flying fish. Ex- 
citement lines the rail. Tug-boats 
bring laughing, jostling crowds, 
arms filled with leis. A native band 
plays the Song of the Islands. Brown 
heads dot the water, coaxing for 
coins... Coco palms wave from the 
shore. Patches of rainbow drift out 
of space to signal welcome. 

Balmy air, freighted with blos 
soms. Blue ocean, emerald bay, 
green hills back of Honolulu 
Behind you Diamond Head jutsout 
to sea, shutting away the pressure 
of everyday realities. There’s fabled 
Punchbowl hill, and high Tantalus 
mountain. ... Hawaii, the breeze- 
cooled tropics—a cadence in your 


blood. 


Come to Hawaii now! Spring 
and summer are lavish with color. 
There’s much to see and do—a land 
of flowers, fern jungles, tropical 
fruits, sugar and pineapple planta- 
tions. Cliffs, volcanic craters, flying 
fish, ancient villages, shops. In July 
the thermometer may get as high as 
85°, but the cooling breeze says let’s 
golf ...Swim, fish, ride, hike, cruise 
by boat or plane among the islands. 

Hawaii and Pacific Coast con- 
ventions give added reasons for a 
Hawaii trip this year: 

*National Foreign Trade Council 
Hawaii, May 4-6 

U.S. Chamber of Commerce 
San Francisco, May 15-21 

*Fourth Pacific Rotary Conference 
Hawaii, June 12-14 

Rotary International Convention 
Seattle, June 20-24 

*Wich direct steamer connections for the 

Mainland mectings. 


A three-weeks round-trip from the Pa 
x 

cific Coast, all expenses included hotel, 

can be made under $300. 


sightseeing, etc. 





HAWAII TOURIST BUREAU 


(HONOLULU, HAWAE, U.S. A.) 


225 BUSH 


SFRECT. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


The Hawaii Tourist Bureau will, on request, mail you Free, authori- 
tative information about the Islands. For special booklet, illustrated 


in full color, with picture maps, send 10c to defray cost of handling. 
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ANIMALS 


Thriller 

In her little room in Queens, New York. 
12-year-old Jane Ruby lay ill of pneu- 
monia. Near her bed four new-born spitz 
puppies squirmed in a box. Outside. 











several laborers were repairing the street. 
among them a tall, dignified old man of 
75 named Lawrence Smith, whose white 
mane and long white mustache seemed to 
betoken a distinguished past. In & out of 
the Ruby abode pranced a black spit 
bitch named Fluffy, raising her family. 
amusing the sick girl, bringing companion- 
| ship into the life of old Laborer Smith 
Then one day last week Covetousness 
reared its ugly head. 

Fluffy disappeared. Jane Ruby tossed, 
her fever rose. Four spitz puppies whined 
| with hunger. To the Jamaica police sta- 
tion went frantic Mrs. Ruby. There she 
found a kind-hearted detective named 
Horace Holden. Off went Horace Holden 
on a dog hunt. A day’s sleuthing brought 
him to the room where Lawrence Smith 
lived. There was Fluffy. Horace Holden 
bundled Lawrence Smith and Fluffy in the 
| back seat of his automobile, set out for 

the Ruby house. 
| Startled by a squeal, Horace Holden 
turned his head, saw a sight that throttled 
him. He stamped on his brakes and 
lunged toward the back seat. Old Laborer 
| Smith was pressing a knife blade against 
the throat of Spitz Fluffy! 

“Stop, fiend!” cried the good detective. 

“Curse you, Horace Holden!” snarled 
the old man. “If I can’t have her, no 
body else shall!” 

Ensued a terrific struggle. Finally De- 
tective Holden wrested the knife from the 
old man’s hand, threw him panting into 
the front seat. Tenderly he bound the 
spitz’s neck with his own bandana. Then 
off he raced again. 

Higher went Jane Ruby’s fever. Weaker 
grew the puppies’ whines. Mrs. Ruby was 

| desperate, the doctor at the end of his 
resources. Suddenly the door flew open 
In walked Horace Holden with Flufiy 
“Yelp!” yelped Fluffy, bounding to the 
bed. Jane Ruby stretched out her arms 
her fever subsided, she slept. Four spit’ 
puppies had a hearty meal. Embarrassed 
at the praise showered upon him, the 
golden-hearted detective backed out, too’ 
lonesome old Lawrence Smith to jail 





Sardine, Sild, Sprat & Co. 
To Englishmen, the sardine is a pilchard 
(Sardina pilchardus), poor cousin of the 
English Herrings. Mediterranean peoples 
eat a smaller sardine (Sardina pilchardu: 
. aa tps 
sardina). Japanese, Chileans and Boer 
eat the Sardina sagax. Southern Australi: 
ans and New Zealanders eat the Sardini 
neopilchardius. But in the U. S. any sma 
fish of the herring family is a sardine 
provided it comes in a can. Official U.S 
attitude on the sardine question was ~~ 
fied last week by Dr. A. C. Hunter of th 
Federal Food & Drug Administratic! 
Said he: “Members of the herring fami! 
classed as sardines include not only th 
true sardine, or pilchard, but also the st! 
herring, or sild, and the sprat, or brisling- 
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irottle: ’ i“ Frigidaire Air Conditioners are now offered 


es and ‘ a in two attractive cabinet models, finished 


Laborer we ae in walnut lacquer on steel. There are also 


against 4 f ’ ; Frigidaire Air Conditioners for installation 


behind grilles, suspension from ceilings, or 


for building-in to cabinet arrangements, 


tective. 
snarled 
er, no- * * * 
lly De- F tee. ; . , mi @ Collar wilted... clothes sticking 
‘om the wf ; ae , Bij to you... shimmering heat waves 
ng into ii i = ‘“ dancing before your eyes. Oh, for 
ind the reel y: " some way to “‘turn on the cold!” 
. Then ‘fe This summer you can “turn on the 
. cold”’... just as easily as you turn on 
Weaker ¥ . af aes: 
by was the heat in winter. For Frigidaire 
of his now makes air conditioning equip- 
Vv open ae i ment that can be easily installed in 
Flufiy q q a any office, or any home... equip- 
to the ment that provides sure escape from 
T arms ‘ those hot, sleepless nights and sultry, 
ur spit’ energy-sapping day 
’ > SPE Y -Sé £ i Ss. 
irrassed Wn ay 
‘m. the And Frigidaire Air Conditioning 


it. too’ : ~ equipment is sosimple ...sodepend- 
ail ; ‘ . able. You simply flick a switch. In- 
stantly, silently, the atmosphere 
begins to grow cool . . . excessive 


humidity begins to disappear... ina 


pilchard a: SAS : short time your room is flooded with 
of the hy : ‘ ; ee cool, comfortable air. 

peoples , ; 4) , Furthermore, the same cabinet 
chardus : Te : ; 

1 Boers that keeps you so pleasingly cool in 
ustrali Sy summer can be connected with steam 
Sardina — . , or hot water lines to keep your oflice 
y smal or home properly heated in winter. 
sardine Get full particulars today. Learn 
al U. 5 how Frigidaire Air Conditioners pro- 
pt vide year ’round comfort and efli- 
tration ciency. Visit your local Frigidaire 
 famil\ representative or write to Dayton 
nly the for free illustrated book. Frigidaire 


the sea Corporation, Subsidiary of General 


risling. A l R -C 0 N D i T j 0 NIN G E Q U I p M E N T Motors Corporation, Dayton, Ohio. 
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FIFTH AVENUE 
AT Sixty-First STREET 


NEW YORK 
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CITIARLES PIERRE, President 











Open Adventures 
Book, this 



















Live your own adventure story. 
Scale mountains, glaciers, shoot 
rapids, film wild animals ...or 
ride easy trails. 

Yellowstone Park (through new Gallatin 
Gateway), Spokane, Seattle, Tacoma—Puget 
Sound country; Mt. Rainier, Olympic Penin- 
sula, Portland, Victoria, Vancouver, Alaska. 
Summer Fares—Lowest Ever. Include Cali- 
fornia, Colorado—no extra cost. Join an ali- 
expense tour. Just like a big house party. Or 
go independently. 

Take the de luxe roller-bearing Olympian. 
The sootless, cinderless, electrified route — 
scenically supreme. Open observation cars. 

Complete details gladly furnished — write 


Geo. B. Haynes, Pass. Traffic Mér. 1500-15E 
821 Union Station, Chicago, Ll. 
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| Reunion in Hollywood 


(See front cover) 
When a celebrated actor chooses a ve- 


hicle, he is likely to pick something in- 
significant, to be sure that the merits of 


his performance outweigh the rest of the 
entertainment. When two celebrated ac- 
‘are likely to have 
a hard time finding one which will suit this 
requirement for both of them. Arsene 
Lupin (Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer) can there- 
fore be considered a triumph of selection 
and adaptation. It gives both Barrymore 
brothers, Lionel and John, parts of almost 
equal importance and allows each to per- 
form his specialty without stealing the 
play from the other. Lionel is Guerchard, 
a growling, hobbling, blinking chief of de- 
tectives whose duty it is to snare an amaz- 
ingly subtle thief named Arsene Lupin. 
Asked how he proposes to do it, Lionel 
Barrymore snarls: “Oh, Ill stumble 
around, growl a little, limp a little bit.” 
It is a very convincing speech, because 
this is what Lionel Barrymore has been 
doing in the cinema for 15 years. 

John Barrymore is a very different sort 
of buck. He raises one eyebrow, wears a 
white tie, jokes politely with a lady 
(Karen Morley) whom he finds naked in 
his bed, and carries the proud name of the 
Duke of Charmerace. Guerchard rather 
suspects, when the picture begins, that the 


Duke of Charmerace is Arsene Lupin. 
However, when he goes to a ball at the 
Charmerace establishment in Paris, he 


finds that Charmerace suspects him of the 
same thing. Moreover, his likeliest spy, 
into the Charmerace bed 
without her clothes, not only makes 
friends with Charmerace but falls in love 
with him. This causes Lionel Barrymore 
to grunt, rub his chin with one hand, make 
his eyes pop. It does not prevent Arsene 
Lupin from helping himself to bonds, 
jewels and expensive pictures. Presently 
Lupin’s signed depredations occur at the 
suburban chateau of one Gourney-Martin, 


where Charmerace also happens to be 
staying. After this he steals the Mona 
Lisa from the Louvre, a misdemeanor 


which causes his identity to be revealed. 

Anyone who pays 25¢ to see the plot 
of Arsene Lupin, derived from the play by 
Maurice Le Blanc and Francis de Croisset, 
to hear the dialog written for it by 
Bayard Veiller and Lenore Coffee, would 
not 
duped. But no one should make such a 
mistake. The pleasure of seeing this Ar- 
sene Lupin consists entirely in seeing both 
Barrymore brothers at the same time. 
Theatre-goers enjoyed this privilege in 
1919, when both were cabined in the nar- 
row dungeons of The Jest, but they are 
not likely to enjoy it again. Lionel Barry- 
more began to be a cinemactor 22 years 
ago in Friends, John later in Nearly a 
King. They have been cinemactors ex- 
clusively since 192 The appearance of 
both in the same picture last week indi- 
cated that it is now merely sentimental to 
regard the Barrymores as the royal family 
of the stage and it italicized the dispute 


about whether, histrionically, the cinema 
is a more important medium than the 
theatre. 


Graced with the best profile and sharp. 
est tongue in the Barrymore family, John 
has been vastly more publicized than his 
brother. He is now an actor so celebrated 
that everyone is familiar with the legends 
of his scapegrace youth: 

@ He decided to become an artist and 
took one lesson at the Art Students’ 
League, to the surprise of his father 
Maurice Barrymore, who considered that 
in taking any lessons at all he had dis- 
played unprecedented diligence. 

q@ Arthur Brisbane discharged him for in- 
competence. 

@ He and a friend were accustomed to 
drinking up the proceeds of pawning the 
friend’s go!d tooth. 

@ His uncle. John Drew, on learning that 
young Barrymore had been drafted for re- 
lief work after the earthquake, said: “It 
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took a convulsion of nature to get him up 
and the U. S. Army to put him to work.” 
@ He finally made his début, eating a red 
apple in the family tradition, at a Chicago 
performance of Magda. 

Comfortably settled now in Hollywood, 
John Barrymore is supposed to have worn 
the same felt hat since the day he arrived 
He speaks of the cinema and its moguls 
with witty contempt but sees to it that. 
when feasible, he is photographed from 
the left side, and shown, at one moment 
or another, puffing on a pipe. Gossip- 
mongers, picturing him as an eccentric 
are delighted by the fact that he has the 
only privately owned dinosaur’s egg 1 
the U. S.; that his wife (Dolores Costello) 
calls him ‘ ‘Winkie’; that he maintains 4 
large aviary in which his favorite is an 
ugly vulture named Maloney. Once, when 
Ethel Barrymore was engaged to an Eng- 
lish army officer named Graham, Finle) 
Peter Dunne suggested a way for the 
couple to work out a budget: “Jack and 


*John Drew Colt, Ethel Barrymore Colt 
Missing: Samuel Pomeroy Colt, now in Holly- 


wood seeking his start. 
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When you buy 


SQUIBB 
ASPIRIN 


you are sure of getting the utmost 
in purity and quality 


ma © seT a new high standard in the manufacture of chemical and pharma- 
ti nn Tg ‘Race products—to make products of greater purity than had yet been 
e— . known—that was the ideal of Dr. E. R. Squibb when, in 1858, he built his 
: modest laboratory at the request of leading physicians. 
For 74 years the House of Squibb has adhered to the ideal of the Priceless 
Ingredient—the Honor and litegrity of the Maker. That ideal has won world- 
wide recognition for the supremacy of Squibb Products. Today, the name Squibb 
on any household or professional product is recognized as positive assurance of 
true purity and reliability. 

Through persistent research and the application of better manufacturing 
methods, improved tests and controls, Squibb Products continue to be the best 

100 TABLETS + that scientific skill and the most painstaking care can produce. 
Saqu!BB AspPifi": And so you will find Squibb Aspirin is of the highest purity—safe, depend- 
(acid Acetyisalicyl® able and effective. It has the advantage of not crumbling in the package or leav- 
These tablets contain tna coset ; ing bitter-tasting particles on the tongue. Although 
; firmly compressed, Squibb Aspirin Tablets disinte- 
grate quickly in water or when swallowed whole. 
When your physician recommends aspirin, ask 
the druggist for Squibb Aspirin. You can buy it in 
handy metal boxes of 12 or 24 tablets, and in bottles 
of 50 or 100. Look for the name before you buy. 


sous 


Copyright 1932 by E. R. Squibb & Sons 


ER: SQUIBB a SONS MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS TO THE 
MEDICAL PROFESSION SINCE 1858 
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NOWN the world over as 
PHILADELPHIA‘’S business 

and social center as well as for its 

outstanding hospitality, facilities 
and service. Rates consistent with 
present times. 


BELLEVUE 
STRATFORD 


Claude H. Bennett, General Manager 
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(October 5~December 28) 
$2.50 Postpaid 
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Lionel will support them on the money 
that Ethel gives to Jack and Lionel.” 
John Barrymore now has a yacht, the /n- 
fanta. His pennant is a king snake wearing 
a crown. Last week he was injured slightly 
in a motor accident. 

No better, perhaps, at the tricks of their 
trade than many of their confreres, the 
prestige of the contemporary Barrymores 
rests upon one trait which they have in 
common: a magnificent stage presence 
which they inherit from their father, the 
late Maurice Barrymore, who was_ born 


| Herbert Blythe and took his stage name 


| cestors. 


from an Irish peer who was one of his an- 
Where John Barrymore is ele- 


| gant, faintly satiric and irrepressibly non- 


| chalant, 


his brother is curt, surly, em- 


phatic. At 53 (three years older than 


| John), Lionel usually plays the roles of 
| elderly but vigorous personages. He ex- 
| ercises his prerogative of giving most of 
| them the same mannerisms and is at his 


best when chuckling, gnashing, and gestic- 
ulating to express intoxication. 

Lionel Barrymore’s success in cinema 
has recently been more marked than that 
of his brother but he is not now, nor has 
he ever been, equipped with that peculiar 


glitter that surrounds his brother. The fact 
| that Lionel’s nose is too blunt 


for any 


| critic to have described him as “‘an elegant 
| paper cutter moving through the drama” 


| says “My God!” when irritated. 
| years ago he decided to stop acting and 








may somewhat account for this. He is 
neither a dope-fiend nor a drunkard; he 


| seldom abuses critics in print and he made 


his stage début at 15. Like his brother, 
he later tried to be a painter. Then he 
took to the piano and became a competent 
composer. He sips three malted milks a 
day, drives a Ford roadster, and merely 


Two 


become a director. He made five or six 
pictures, including the successful Madame 
X, before he was tempted by the fat, bibu- 


| lous part. of Stephen Ashe in A Free Soul. 


While Arsene Lupin was being made, 
Hollywood heard that the Barrymores 


| were squabbling on the set, trying hard 
to steal each 


other’s scenes. This was 
probably unfounded. Amiable competi- 
tors, they first played together in Peter 
Ibbetson. John, offered the rdle, refused 
it as “sentimental bunk” until he learned 
that there was a part in it for Lionel, 
then an illustrator at $50 a week. The 
play ran four months. Later, planning a 
fishing trip together, they expected it to 
be postponed a week or two by The Jest, 
which ran nine months. When they met 
for the first time in weeks to start work 
on Arsene Lupin, John, wearing an unbut- 
toned shirt with no cravat, arrived late 
and found Lionel waiting. Said he: “How 
are you, my good man?” Said Lionel: 
“T like your necktie.” Presently they will 
perform together in Grand Hotel, John as 
the Baron, Lionel as Kringelein. 

While the Barrymore tradition in the 
cinema may be perpetuated by Dolores 


Ethel Mae Barrymore, infant daughter of 
John, it is even more likely to be contin- 


ued by the grown sons (Samuel Pomeroy 


| Colt, 22, John Drew Colt, 18) and daugh- 


ter (Ethel Barrymore Colt, 19) of Sister 
Ethel Barrymore. John Colt made his 
début last year in Scarlet Sister Mary. His 
sister, wearing blackface, performed in the 
same play and was this season deluded by 
the mercenary assurances of George White 
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into joining the cast of his Scandals 
This year Ethel Barrymore has been tour 
ing the Midwest, to comparatively small 
advantage. If there was any doubt as to 
where all Barrymores belong at present, ji 
was dispelled when she announced last 
week that she intended, when her road 
tour ends in June, to perform in talking 
cinema for the first time with both her 
brothers in the supporting cast. 


The New Pictures 


Polly of the Circus (Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer) is a product of that school of 
cinematic thought which believes that all 
ministers of the gospel should be whole- 
some, naive souls whose love is pure, and 
that all low-born theatrical folk promptly 
speak correct English as soon as they take 
to reading the Bible and consorting with 
the proper people. The picture might have 
been interesting because it brought to- 
gether for the first time Marion Davies 
and Clark Gable (with the latter’s name 
in larger type in all press advertisements 
except in Hearstpapers). But the com- 
bination contributes nothing to Miss 
Davies’ reputation as a comedienne, ior 
to Mr. Gable’s conquests as No. 1 U.S. 
cinema lover. Polly (Miss Davies), a 
pert, saucy trapeze artist, is badly hurt 
during her act and taken to the nearby 
house of a young bachelor rector (Mr. 
Gable) who shelters her during her two- 
month recuperation. Mutual love de- 
velops. Mr. Gable’s parishioners hold their 
tongues until it is discovered that Miss 
Davies was seen spending some time in 
Mr. Gable’s bedroom. He loses his church, 
but gains Miss Davies as a bride. From 
there on matters proceed according to pat- 
tern. Warned by his indignant  uncle- 
bishop, other parishes turn Mr. Gable 
down; he pines for a fold; Miss Davies 
weeps, decides there is but one way out, 
returns to the circus bent on_ suicide. 
The well-timed arrival of husband & uncle 
brings reunion and a preposterous picture 
to a close. Typical shot: Miss Davies get- 
ting up to take her first steps after her 
prostration, pushing a heavy wheel chair 
across the lawn. 

The Expert (Warner Brothers). Cin- 
emaddicts will doubtless be deluded, by 
the title of this picture and the fact that 
Chic Sale acts in it, into supposing that it 
has some connection with The Specialist, 
a highly successful monolog on outhouses 
which Mr. Sale wrote and performed in 
vaudeville. Though the title is a delu- 
sion, it is not likely to function as 4 
snare. Cinemaddicts who enjoyed The 
Specialist will be disappointed to find that 
The Expert is harmless in a different way. 
It is about a dithering patriarch, his son 
and daughter-in-law, and a_ neighboring 
waif (Dickie Moore)—a profligate adap- 
tation of Edna Ferber’s story Old Man 
Minick. The chronicle of a quavering 
gaffer who never really enjoyed himseli 
until he got to the Old Men’s Home where 
he could play checkers with his cronies 
had possibilities for the cinema which have 
been firmly overlooked. Minick (Sale) 1s 
a pigeon-hole grandpa and the picture, 
mainly composed of watery pathos, has 
only one genuine sequence—when Sale 
upsets a club-meeting at his daughter-in- 
law’s house by delivering homilies on the 
care and upbringing of small children. 
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Why Watch HAPPINESS go by? 
... When you can have a $ 
ever Ripine Chris-Craft . . for 795 


bottom, seating six in comfort, with 


T'S “just too bad” to be near the 
if water, and not ow it. At lake or shore 
resort, the real life is “out there”... the 
thrill of smooth, safe speed, the tonic of 
sun and wind, the joy of going places 


and doing things. 


This year, thousands who used to sit 
ashore will join those happy people. 
And why not? Chris-Craft, in 45 years, 
has never built runabouts of such beauty 


and quality... or sold them for so little. 


There's a new 15! 3-footer that comes to 
you, complete and ready to run, for $795 
.a safe, amazingly seaworthy boat 

. . built as only Chris-Craft builds, with 
heavy sawed frames and double-planked 


flashing acceleration and speeds up to 
32 m.p.h. There’s an 18-footer for 
$1095, a 21-footer for $1795, and even 


more luxurious 25 and 27-foot run- 


abouts with speeds up to 45 m. p. h. 


All models embody the wonderful 
LEVEL RIDING principle which has rev- 
olutionized motor boat performance. 
An exclusive Chris-Craft development, 
LEVEL RIDING gives you more speed 
per foot, greater stability, increased com- 
fort and perfect visibility, Ask your 
nearest Chris-Craft dealer to explain 
how easily you can buy any Chris-Craft 


out of income. 


Chris-Craft 


RUNABOUTS »* 
CRUISERS » 


SEDANS »* 
YACHTS »* 


COMMUTERS 
TENDERS 


CHRIS-CRAFT CORPORATION—2703 DETROIT ROAD, ALGONAC, MICHIGAN 


NEW 
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Chris-Craft Way 


YORK DIRECT FACTORY BRANCH — 1 


WEST 52ND STREET, AT 5TH AVENUE 


CHRIS-CRAFT CORPORATION, 
2703 Detroit Road, Algonac, Mich. 


Please send me information about the new LEVEL RIDING 
Chris-Craft. I am interested in a . 


-ft. Runabout. 


State 
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| Healthy Signs 


Before she left for Europe this winter, 
Soprano Mary Garden behaved in a 
fashion unusual for a concert artist. She 
volunteered to cut her $3,000 concert fee. 
“Butter & eggs are cheaper,” she said 
brusquely to her new managers, “why not 
concert artists?”’ No foolish virgin, Mary 
Garden was doing of her own accord what 
many another artist is being forced to do 
Last week with the booking season at its 
height it was evident that artists’ fees are 
the road to deflation. A dozen 
music salesmen were on the road selling 
singers, fiddlers & pianists 10% to 25% 
cheaper than ever before. 

Music managers regard the cut in fees 
as a healthy sign. In the past artists have 
often spoiled all chances for profitable 
tours by demanding exorbitant fees. Few 
local managers could afford to present 
Basso Feodor Chaliapin or Violinist Jascha 
Heifetz three years ago. They drew big 
crowds but after fees of $4,000 and 


| $5,000 were paid, the cost of the hall and 


advertising taken out, there was often 
little or nothing left for the manager 


Heifetz and Chaliapin will play now for 
much less money, get more engagements 

Next season’s bookings prove that music 
as a whole is withstanding Depression bet- 
ter than most businesses. Music became 
thoroughly organized last year when the 
two great radio chains, Columbia Broad- 
casting System and National Broadcasting 
Co. took over individual concert manage- 
ments. Set fees are down but artists who 
draw heavily are seeing the advantage of 
plaving on a_ percentage basis, setting 
lower minimum fees, then taking a share 
of the box-office over & above the amount 


| needed for expenses. Paderewski, playing 
| on percentage, will make approximately 


$250,000 for himself from his 65 concerts 
this season. Baritone Lawrence Tibbett’s 
cinema success has made him the season's 
second best money-getter. 

Good artists who ask nominal fees can 
command as good tours as ever. Baritone 
John Charles Thomas sings for $1.500 bul 

| his 92 engagements will make him a big 
earner this year along with Pianist Jose 
Iturbi who is giving 68 concerts at an 
even more reasonable figure. Violinists 
Albert Spalding and Efrem Zimbalist have 
profitably kept their fees down. So have 
Pianists Harold Bauer and Ossip Gabril- 
owitsch, Soprano Florence Austral, Con- 
tralto Sigrid Onegin. 

Variety, theatrical tradesheet, last week 
prophesied an end to fee inflation, printed 
the prices asked by some 50 artists: 50- 
prano Amelita Galli-Curci, $4,500; Violin: 
ist Fritz Kreisler, $4.500; Tenor John 
McCormack, $4.000; Soprano Rosa Por- 
selle, $3,500; Pianist Sergei Rachmaninoll 

| $3,000... . Such lists are misleading 
Galli-Curci may ask for $4,500 but she sel- 
dom gets it now. Many people preler 
hear Lily Pons, the pretty French colori: 
tura who is a novelty and only a little 
more than half Galli-Curci’s age. Kreisie! 
makes $4,500 on many a concert but 
makes it on percentage. He will play 10 
less. Any artist will cut his fee for the 
honor of soloing with a symphony 0 
chestra. 
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7 is a certain large bank 
which is the envy of other 
banks because it has a surprising 
number of accounts with import- 
ets of goods from Italy. 

The reason this bank has the 


bulge on other banks for accounts 


irom Italian importers is that this 


bank has a certain vice-president. 

Plenty of banks have vice- 
presidents, but this vice-president 
is diffcrent. 

He speaks Italian. 

Or, as you would put it, ““He 


peaks the language.” 


TIME 


Language Spoken 


If we have a choice, we all pre- 
fer to do business with somebody 
who, as we say, “speaks the lan- 
guage.” 

People who have extra money 
to spend for the things that fill 
life with amenities, like to shop 
for those things in the pages of a 
magazine that speaks their lan- 
guage. 

The New Yorker does. The only 
language its readers understand is 
the language of wide-awake, well- 
bred, eager, gay and extremely- 
bunkproof members of a lively 
society in the wide-awakest town 
on earth. Their language is a 
mixed currency of slang, sense, 
and literature. The New Yorker 
speaks their language. 

The New Yorker sells uncom- 


mon things to them in ungodly 


quantities over and over again, 
simply because it speaks their lan- 
guage. The quantities are so un- 
godly that they justify the second 
largest amount of advertising 
printed in any American maga- 
zine. But there is plenty of room 
there for more sound advertising 
from people who want to sell un- 
usually good things at a steady, 
healthy profit. 

We could be a pretty good vice- 
president for your business, es- 
pecially if you depend on steady 


business from extra-money people. 


2¢ West 4sth Street, New York 
45 ’ 





Lhe Hinest Light 


ever built by 


Prerce-ARRow 


priced 


as low as 


hand-craftsmanship 
still endures 


Pierce-Arrow cars are con- 
structed in their entirety, 
with rare skill and time and 
care, in the great Pierce- 
Arrow plants at Buffalo, 
New York. Theillustration 
shows a veteran craftsman 
wielding adiamond-pointed 
cutter in one of the many 
scores of precision opera- 
tions whichmake for Pierce- 
Arrow fineness. 


THE PIERCE-ARROW MOTOR CAR COMPANY, Buffalo, New York 


™ KING complete advantage of today’s 
measurably lowered commodity and 
manufacturing costs, Pierce-Arrow has pro- 
duced a new line of Eights that out-perform 
any previous car of this type. 

Modishly beautiful, exquisitely appoint- 
ed... longer, lower, larger, more luxurious 
... these new Pierce-Arrows have definitely 


established new fine car values. 


The famed Pierce-Arrow hand-crafts- 
manship—many times finer, more costly, 
more time-consuming than ordinary proc- 
esses —is unmistakably evidenced through- 
out the entire line. 

There is, in fact, no other fine-car offer- 
ing which so clearly evidences the greater 


purchasing power of today’s dollar. 


7 if 7 


NEW PIERCE-ARROW EIGHT 


137” to 142” wheelbase, 125 horsepower 
12 Models, from $2495 to $3250 at Buffalo 


TWO BRILLIANT TWELVES 


137” to 142” wheelbase, 140 horsepower 
142” to 147” wheelbase, 150 horsepower 
22 Models priced at Buffalo from 


'3°9> 
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MEDICINE 


Poison Tablets 


A friend of the head pharmacist of the 
U. S. had a sore foot. He bought some 
bichloride of mercury tablets for an anti- 
septic footwash. Several days later he 
took several “Aspirin” tablets, died 
poisoned by the deadly bichloride. 

Therefore last week U. S. manufactur- 
ing druggists and editors of pharmaceu- 
tical journals had on their desks copies 
of a sharp letter from Dr. Ernest Fuller. 
ton Cook, chairman of the revision com- 
mittee of the U. S. Pharmacopoeia and the 
dead man’s friend. Dr. Cook’s letter re- 
minded every one that it was just to 
prevent such accidents that the Pharma- 
copoeia 16 years ago laid down strict rules 
for the preparation of bichloride tablets, 

Bichloride of mercury (corrosive mer- 
curic chloride, corrosive — sublimate), 
deadly poison,* is used to preserve wood 





| 
| 





Dr. Ernest FULLERTON Cook 


He called for blue, angles, skull & cross- 
bones. 


and museum specimens, to kill germs, in- 
sects, rodents and other animals. It is 
also used for embalming, tanning, printing 
textiles, dyeing furs, purifying gold, etch- 
ing metals. As an antiseptic it is useful 
but dangerous. Hence the Pharmacopoeia 
commands that tablets of bichloride ot 
mercury intended for antiseptic use be 
“of an angular shape, not discoid [shape 
of many medicinal tablets], each having 
the word ‘POISON’ and the skull & cross- 
bones design distinctly stamped upon It. 

. The tablets are to be colored blue 

. are to be dispensed in_ securely 
stoppered glass containers on the exterior 
of which is placed a red label bearing the 
word ‘POISON’... .” 

No other drug in the entire Pharma- 
copoeia need be colored or shaped so dis- 
tinctively. 

*A poison is any substance which, when taken 
into the body in a single dose of 15 grains oF 
less, is injurious to health or dangerous to life. 
Legal definition in New York State is a drug 
which produces death in doses of 60 grains or 
less. A bichloride tablet should not contain mor 
than 8 grains of the poison. 
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SUN DAY. I serves you a delicious supper made 
from Saturday's leftovers. Marvelous meat loaves, 
jellied things, chilly bouilions, frosty salads, tempting 
frozen desserts. No need to waste anything. 


TIME 


MONDAY. Tiée lettuce, celery and other green 


vegetables that you bought at Saturday’s special prices 


are still crisp... and wonderfully fresh. 


TUESDAY. Cream and butter are as sweet as 


the day you bought them. You need never run short. 


every day that an Electric Refrigerator 
is in your home 


Doe story of an electric refrigera- 
tor is a story of thrift in food 


savings—a story for every home. 

For a moment let’s forget all the 
glorious fun there is in owning an 
electric refrigerator. Forget, if you 
cn, all the marvelous frosty salads, 
frozen puddings, chilly bouillons, icy 
drinks it makes. And forget its con- 
venience, and the protection it offers 
by keeping food and milk so fresh 
and wholesome. Let’s just look at any 
adequate refrigeration from a strictly 
business standpoint—size it up purely 
as 4 Wise investment. 

Count up the vegetables, the fruit, 
the meat, the butter that adequate 
refrigeration keeps from being wasted. 


‘> oo 


That is thrift/ Count up the many in- 
triguing delicacies you can make from 
little bits of this and that left over 
from yesterday’s dinner. The lettuce, 
celery—all the leafy green things 
that it keeps from wilting. That is 
thrift! Count up the scores of dainty 
inexpensive frozen desserts that it 
will help you make—the bottles of 
milk and cream that it keeps from 
souring. That is thrift! 


The very day you pay your few 


dollars down you begin to enjoy the Pra 


benefits of your electric refrigerator. 


Isn’t THAT thrift? 


ELECTRIC REFRIGERATION BUREAU 
Sponsored by National Electric Light Association 


420 Lexington Avenue, New York City 


¢ 


mest *\ YOU CAN BUY AN ELECTRIC REFRIGERATOR 
ON THE EASIEST TERMS 





No sore coaxing—no more 
entertaining determined young 
“hunger strikers’’ in futile at- 
tempts to make them eat! Now 
you can create an eager, healthy 
appetite for your child inaneasy 
natural way, even without one 
cent of additional expense. 


You see, scientists recently 
discovered that the reason for 
listless appetites, for nervous- 
ness and irritability among so 
many children today is a de- 
ficiency of vitamin B—the ap- 
petite-stimulating vitamin 
which nature has distributed so 
sparingly in foods. 

To safeguard against that 
common deficiency—to make it 
easy for you to assure your 
child an adequate supply of 
this appetite-stimulating 


At last you can enjoy happy mealtimes! 


Ralston Wheat Cereal, now enriched with 


Vitamin B, actually creates eager appetites 


factor—Ralston Wheat Cereal 
is now enriched with two and 
one-half times its normal amount 
of vitamin B. 

Think what that means! Now 
in each bowl of delicious Ral- 
ston Wheat Cereal you can pro- 
vide your child with an abun- 
dance of the things his growing 
body needs—all the elements of 
whole wheat which are soessen- 
tial to normal growth and 
health, and in addi’ *_.1—liberal 
quantities of vitamin B, the 
vitamin every child must have 
regularly to create or maintain 
a normal appetite. 

Every member of your family 
will enjoy the wholesome flavor 
of this cereal which cooks in 
five minutes, and costs less 
than one cent a serving! 


RALSTON Purtna Company, 104 CHECKERBOARD SQuarReE, St. Louis, Mo. 


oes your child’s cereal pass this test? Pour into your hand 


a little of the wheat cereal your child eats. If it is a complete cereal it will 


consist of Brown particles, which provide building materials for flesh, 


bones and teeth; Yellow particles, rich in the vitamins which promote 


health and stimulate appetite; White particles, which supply warmth and 


energy. Over-refining or processing removes or destroys some of these 


health-building properties. To be sure you are getting them all, look for the 
brown, yellow and white particles, All three are in Ralston. 
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Enriched with 
extra 
Vitamin B 
creates eaget 
appetites! 
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TIME 


Spon 7 


Old Car 


Henry Ford made the first automobile 
which could go a mile-a-minute. Its name 
was 999. It had spindling wire wheels, an 
exposed engine, a radiator which looked 
like part of an egg crate and perpendicular 
steering gear, like a truck. To get it 
started, the manifold had to be warmed 
with a blow torch. The November day in 
1902 when 999 made its stupendous record 
at Grosse Pointe, Mich., the young man 
who drove it sat on a high open seat wear- 
ing a heavy double-breasted coat. His 
face, protected by goggles and deprived, by 
a windmask, of the cigar stump which was 
already as much one of its features as a 
nose, looked like a death’s head. Driver 
Barney Oldfield had left school to be 
waiter in an insane asylum, left the asylum 
to be a bicycle racer, left his bicycle to 
work in the Ford auto factory. Last week 


Barney Oldfield, now 53, was at Daytona , 


Beach, Fla., as was Sir Malcolm Camp- 
bell with his Blue Bird, a $115,000 twelve- 
cylinder, 1,400-h.p. Napier-motored racing 
car in which he hoped to beat the world’s 
record he made Jast year—245.733 m.p.h. 

Like ggg, Sir Malcolm’s Blue Bird is 
hard to start. It has two small motors for 
this purpose. After training for six months 
(not drinking, smoking very little) and 
after waiting two weeks for a day when 
the wide flat beach would be sufficiently 
dry and smooth, Sir Malcolm Campbell 
last week had Blue Bird brought from the 
His chief 


shed in which he keeps it. 
mechanic, Leo Villa, helped him start the 
motors five miles above the measured mile 


course. Sitting low, looking through a 
stream-lined pocket of glass at a motor- 
revolution gauge which looks like a rifle 
sight on the profile of Blue Bird’s 15-ft. 
bonnet, he gathered speed going south 
along the beach. Nearing the grandstand 
at the start of the mile, the sound of Blue 
Bird’s motor was first a low undertone to 
the warm purr of the surf, then a thun- 
dering roar, then a mighty shout of speed 
and wind as the car blurred past. 

Seven miles down the beach Sir Mal- 
colm turned and came back, fighting a 
wind that pushed his wake of black smoke 
away from the foam at the water’s edge. 
His average time for the two trips was 
253.968 m.p.h., a new record. Pleased, 
Speedster Campbell held out his arm to 
show reporters that it was not shaking, 
sid he planned to make another record 
the next day. Two days later he made 
records for five kilometers, five miles and 
ten kilometers. 

Barney Oldfield, after seeing Blue Bird 
periorm, said he planned to beat Sir Mal- 
colm’s record with a 32-cylinder car built 
like an inverted canoe. Unlike Oldfield, 
who could not even ride a bicycle until he 
Was 17, Sir Malcolm Campbell learned to 
drive a car when he should have been in 
school, learned about motors by tinkering 
‘second-hand motorcycle. When he in- 
letited £250,000 and a seat on Lloyd’s 
‘where his life and car are insured for 
‘ total of £20,000), he continued to ex- 
eriment. In 1909 he built an airplane. 
In 1910 he went to see Maeterlinck’s 
Blue Bird and was so much impressed 
that he gave the play’s name to a 60-h.p. 








Darracque in which, next day, he won two 
races. In 1912 he had the narrowest es- 
cape of his life when a tire blew out at 
100 m.p.h. Blue Bird broke a wheel, was 
saved from tipping over when the end of 
the axle, grating on a curb, held the car 
up till it stopped. 

Knighted after his record last year, Sir 
Malcolm Campbell at 47 has spent nearly 
$400,000 on motor racing and on looking 
for an ideal spot in which to do it. Day- 
tona’s beach—zo mi. long and almost 
straight—is only 75 ft. wide at high tide, 
500 ft. at low. It is less stony than the 
Verneuk Pan course in South Africa, 
where Sir Malcolm made a five-mile rec- 
ord last year, and straighter than go-Mile 
Beach, the best in Australia. Gloomy be- 
fore a race, irascible, profoundly super- 
stitious, Sir Malcolm patronizes as many 
soothsayers and fortune-tellers as he can 











International 


Str Matcotm CAMPBELL 


Barney Oldfield talked about an inverted 
canoe 


18 dogs, shoots big game 

When not looking for 
beaches, he sometimes looks for buried 
treasure. Three years ago he spent a 
month at Cocos Island, where £12,000,000 
was supposed to have been laid down in 
1821. 

His present Blue Bird, rebuilt and re- 
powered on the chassis in which he broke 
the late Sir Henry Segrave’s record in 
1928, has a motor exactly like the ones in 
British Schneider Trophy seaplanes, with 
twelve cylinders set in blocks of four. 
The radiator is separated from the motor, 
which could not stand a 250-m.p.h. wind- 
stream, so that the hood is shaped like 
a blunt crochet-hook. The huge fin at the 
back helps to weigh the car down, keep it 
straight at high speeds. Blue Bird’s clear- 
ance from the ground is 3} inches. Its 
gasoline tank, which works by gravity at 
normal speeds, has pressure pumps to off- 
set the momentum that would otherwise 
push fuel backwards away from the car- 
buretor. At 2,300 revolutions per minute 
—speed of the Blue Bird’s wheels at 245 


find. He owns 
for recreation. 


37 


m.p.h.—ordinary tire treads would be torn 
off by centrifugal force. Last week when he 
stopped his sand monster by starting the 
motor that applies the brakes, Sir Malcolm 
found, embedded in his specially con- 
structed tires, several tiny bits of shell. 
When news of the new record reached 
his wife and two children in London, Lady 
Campbell said: “I think it’s wonderful. 
... I knew he was driving an old car 
and I was worried.” 


Stribling v. Schaaf 

Ernie Schaaf, a pale, bulky young Bos- 
tonian, was one of Jack Sharkey’s sparring 
partners until Sharkey, thinking Schaaf 
showed sufficient promise to be groomed 
for the- heavyweight championship, be- 
came his manager and got him a fight with 
Max Baer, which Schaaf won. Schaaf, 
who has won 20 of his last 30 fights, last 
week went to Chicago to fight William 
Lawrence (“Young”) Stribling, who was 
beaten last July in Max Schmeling’s sole 
effort to defend the heavyweight cham- 
pionship. 

Though his nickname is no longer en- 
tirely apposite, experts have not yet con- 
sidered Stribling too old to be effective. 
Of late he has been bothered by lumbago 
in his back. His left hand, often broken 
at the knuckles, has to be desensitized 
with cocaine every time he fights. Against 
Schaaf, Stribling found this left hand 
peculiarly ineffective. Sharkey, who beat 
Stribling in 1929, had apparently coached 
his protégé to avoid it and Schaaf pounded 
Stribling in the body till the fourth round. 
Then, when Stribling tried to hold him 
with one of his peculiarly tenacious 
clinches, Schaaf cracked him on the jaw 
with four right uppercuts, dropped him 
with a left hook. Saved from a knockout 
by the bell, Stribling fought six more 
losing rounds, with exactly that kind of 
exciting, reckless courage which critics 
have accused him of lacking after fights 
which he has won. At the finish, with both 
eyes almost closed by bruises, Stribling 
saw Schaaf get a unanimous decision. Ex- 
perts, picking Schaaf as the best heavy- 
weight prospect of the winter, pictured an 
odd situation: Sharkey, if he beats 
Schmeling next June, signing Schaaf to 
a championship match with himself 


——@———— 


Who Won 

@ Gene Venzke, 23-year-old runner of 
Pottstown, Pa.: a 1,500-meter race in 
Manhattan; with a new world’s indoor 
record, his third this year, of 3:53.4. 

@ Tommy Goodwin, of Monroe, N. Y.: 
the Dixie Amateur Golf Tournament, at 
Miami; by default. His opponent in the 
final, Thomas Philip Perkins, British Ama- 
teur Champion in 1928, was prevented 
from playing by a bullet in the thigh, 
received when six thugs entered Miami's 
Embassy Club. 

@ Petite Sarah Palfrey of Boston, sev- 
enth ranking woman player of the U. S.: 
the Bermuda tennis championship, beating 
buxom Betty Nuthall of England 6-4, 5-7, 
6-2 in the final, at Hamilton. 

@ Mrs. George W. Stiles of Fort Madi- 
son, Iowa: a 1.000,000-point, 2,872-hand, 
six-year pinochle game against her hus- 
band; by 3.494 points 
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NOW EVERY MAN 
CAN SMOKE A PIPE] 











27°c. COOL 
1 R 


4d 


17 times as cool... 


The secret alloy in the New Drinkless Kaywoodie reduces heat 





from 460° centigrade at the bowl to 27° at the mouth—17 times 


as cool! Great University tests prove it. Just like smoking through 
ICE — no hot sting, no bitter juice, no harsh bite. Pipe above is 
No. 7222 with the new exclusive Rock Ambera mouthpiece. $3.50. 


NO OTHER PIPE IS LIKE IT 


Send for world’s most complete book on pipes... shows 362 different pipes 
--. actual size in full colors. Enclose 10c for mailing. 


Copr. 1932, Kaufmann Bros. & Bondy, Inc., Empire State Building, New Y ork City. Estab. 1851 
SO CN NS A SR AS BS SAREE PARR SR ARR ERE 
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MISCELLANY 


“Time brings all things.” 


$17,200 

In Glenarm, County Antrim, Ireland, 
Alexander McGarvock, informed that his 
brother had left him $17,200, dropped 
dead from excitement. 
53,500,000 

In Memphis, Mrs. Blanche Hamilton 
Karsch, onetime inmate of a Manhattan 
orphanage, was informed, while shopping 
for fresh vegetables, that she had inherited 
$3,500,000 from her foster mother 
“Really!” observed Mrs. Karsch. “That's 
nice.” Mrs. Karsch continued to sho 
critically selected a 1o¢ bunch of beets, a 
5¢ head of lettuce. 
Twitter 

In Manhattan, while trying to escape 
from jail disguised as a visiting church 
worker, Mrs. Jennie Goldstein, plump, 
fur-coated, wearing horn-rimmed §spec- 
tacles and with prayer books and a bundle 
of religious tracts tucked under her am, 
paused and twittered to Head Keeper Ed- 
ward A. Glennon, “It’s a very fine day 
the good Lord has given us, isn’t it?” “A 
fine day, indeed!” roared Head Keeper 
Glennon as Mrs. Goldstein turned to leave 
by the prisoners’ entrance instead of the 
visitors’, and clapped her back in her cell 

nec 

Technique 

In Landisville, N. J., Michael Dilazzaro, 
bystander, criticized the technique of vol- 
unteer firemen putting out a blaze in the 
kitchen of a frame house. While the fire- 
men paused to argue bitterly with Bystand- 
er Dilazzaro, the fire went out of control, 
burned the house down. Michael. Dilaz- 
zaro was fined $8 for interfering with fire- 
men. 


Father 

In Chicago, Anne Berdnick, 21, seeing 
two men struggling under her window, 
thought that the man on the bottom was 
her father. She grabbed a bottle of milk 
rushed out, smashed it over the upper 
man’s head. Dazed, lacerated, he was taken 
to a hospital. Anne Berdnick was amazed 
to find her father in his own bed. 


Lunatic 

Near Philadelphia, Else Flothmeier, 2? 
and beauteous, accompanied her father, 4 
Lutheran pastor, to the home of a parish- 
ioner. There she left him and went for a 
twilight walk. She did not return home 
that night, nor the next, nor the next. 
Searchers finally found Else Flothmeiers 
clothes hanging on a bush in a field near 
Burholme Park. In a nearby ditch lay 
Else Flothmeier’s nude body, unviolated 
except by twigs and brambles. She lay 
face down, dead from exposure, {frozen 
stiff. Authorities pondering the mystery 
of her tragedy recalled that on the cold, 
clear night of her disappearance there was 
a full moon. It was known that she had 
been mentally depressed about college. 
Dr. Thaddeus Lincoln Bolton, chief psy- 
chologist of Temple University, pr0- 
nounced it a case of moon madness, liter’! 
lunacy. 
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Dual Ratio 


Exclusive with Auburn, is a major new depar- 
ture, as important as were the self starter, four 


wheel brakes, and free wheeling in their day 


by Simply Taming Lever on the th lastrument Panel! Your Aubum 


Runs Faster, Smoother, %~ \.__ Accelerates Faster 27 Climbs 
with Less Noise, Vibration Hills Faster than Any Other 


and Wear, With Economy Production Motor Car 


Dual-Ratio enables Auburn cars to and tear on the moving parts! It pro- 


out-perform all other cars. It makes —_Jongs the life of the entire automobile 


possible an economy of operation— — and therefore protects your invest- 


asmoothness—and a totally new per- ee P . 
‘ y P ment! It minimizes noise and vibra- 


formance, both in kind and degree. ; ; } 
tion! It gives you acar specially made 
Once you have experienced what 


, ; ills— speci ) 
Dual-Ratio does, we promise you that for hills—or a car specially made for 
you will never be satisfied with any- ‘Sttaightaways! And it means your 


thing else. It will spoil all other cars © Auburn will have higher resale value 
for you. It saves gasoline! Itsaveswear than other cars in the future! 


Auburn “12”? and “8’’ Custom Models include Dual-Ratio 


An Auburn 100 H. P. Straight Eight Standard Model An Auburn 160 H. P. Twelve Standard Model 


*845 1345 


AUBURN AUTOMOBILE COMPANY, Auburn, Indiana. Division of Cord Corporation 
Prices f.o. b. factory 


ANIBNIRN 


Powered by Lycoming 





3 BIG THINGS: 


KEEN BLADES (35%) 
NEW BLADE INSTANTLY (25%) 
ECONOMY (25%) 


Plus 3 LITTLE THINGS: 


EASY TO CLEAN (5%) 
REACHES UNDER NOSE (5%) 


COMPACT (5%) 


MAKE THIS 100% SHAVE 
COME TRUE. ASK TO SEE 
THE MAGAZINE RAZOR 
AT ALL DEALERS, $5. 
NOTHING ELSE LIKE IT 


FOR SWIFT, KEEN AND 
ECONOMICAL SERVICE 


AT ALL 
SIMPLIFIED R A 7 Oo R LEADING 
SCHICK STORES 


PRODUCT OF THE MAGAZINE REPEATING RAZOR CO. 
230 PARK AVE., NEW YORK « TEL. VANDERBILT 3-8800 





| Not”) Ripley, 38; 
| (Haru Onuki), U. S.-born Japanese opera 





| aldine Hall 


| subsidized so that Gadski could go on sing- 
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MILESTONES 


Divorced. Richard Joseph Forhan, 
toothpaste manufacturer (“Four Out of 
Five’); from Julia Anne Forhan; in Reno. 
Grounds: continuous quarreling. 

Sued. Robert LeRoy (“Believe It or 
by Marion Ohnick 


singer; for $500,000. Charge: breach of 
promise to marry. Said Miss Onuki, “I 
love Bobbie as much . . . as I did when I 


| first promised to be his little Japanese 


sister.”’ Cartoonist Ripley is currently seek- 
ing new incredible facts in Australasia. 
- « 


Sued, Max Bilgray, cabaret keeper of 


Colon, Panama; by David Hutton; for 


$1,000,000. Charge: defamation of the 
character of his wife, Aimee Semple 


| McPherson Hutton, famed evangelist. In 


honor of Mrs. Hutton’s recent visit to his 
cabaret under the alias “Betty Adams,” 
gracious Barkeep Bilgray devised a cock- 
tail, published its formula, named _ it 
“Halleluiah.”* 

Died. Mrs. Matilda Allen Coffin, 51, 
wife of Howard Earle Coffin, automotive 
engineer; of heart disease; in Sea Island 
Beach, Ga. Next day Mrs. Herbert Clark 
Hoover was to have been her guest at 
Sapeloe Island, famed home of the Coffins, 
at which have vacationed Calvin Coolidge, 
Charles Augustus Lindbergh. 


Died. Johanna Gadski, 59, famed 
Wagnerian soprano, of a fractured skull 
received in an automobile crash; in Berlin. 
German-born, she was brought to the 
U. S. by Walter Damrosch in 1895 and, 
though young and inexperienced, was ac- 
claimed by Manhattan. In recent years 
she toured the U. S. with the German 
Grand Opera Company, a mediocre organ- 
ization which her rich young idolizer Ger- 
sangs, Manhattan socialite, 


ing in opera. Mrs. Bangs was driving the 


| car which crashed last week with a Berlin 
| trolley. She and Captain Hans Tauscher, 


Gadski’s husband, were badly hurt. 

ee 

Died. Mrs. Carrie Bell Reed Walsh, 

65, Washington socialite, relict of the 
late mining tycoon Thomas _ Francis 
Walsh; of pneumonia; in Washington. 
Her daughter, Mrs. Edward Beale Mc- 
Lean, is suing the publisher of the Wash- 
ington Post for divorce. Longtime Belgo- 
philes, the Walshes incorporated a special 
suite in their mansion for the late King 
Leopold, but he was forced to cancel his 
trip to the U. S. Later, however, King 
Albert and the Prince of Wales were 
among Mrs. Walsh’s guests. 

cee 


Died. Mrs. Harriet Converse Moody, 


famed restaurateur, relict of the late Poet- 


Playwright William Vaughn Moody; of 


*The formula, as printed in postcard form for 
handy mailing from “Bilgray’s Tropic Bar & 
Restaurant”: Babylonian Grape Brandy, Ice from 
the crest of Mount Sinai, Lemon from the desert 
of Sin, Gomorrha and Sodom Vermouth, Rum 
aged in Noah’s Ark, Add Cain’s Syrup from the 


| garden of Eden, You then give it the Hebrew 


shake, and Say Hallelujah after drinking. 


bronchial asthma; in Chicago. While she 
was a young high school teacher, her culi- 
nary triumphs came to the attention of 
Harry Gordon Selfridge, then manager 
of Marshall Field & Co., who put her in 
charge of the store’s restaurant. After her 
reputation spread, she founded her own 
catering firm, directed other restaurants, 
But as hostess in her own home Mrs. 
Moody was most famed. Even after her 
husband died in 1910, such writers as John 
Masefield, Rabindranath Tagore, Padraic 
Colum, J#mes Stephens continued to 
come for her food and wit. 


4~- 
Died. Austin O'Malley, M.D., 73, sci- 
entist, oculist, author, brother of Writer 
Frank Ward O’Malley; of arterio-sclerosis 
after a lingering illness; in Philadelphia. 
As a young bacteriologist, he was credited 
by Sir William Osler with being the fore- 
most figure in the U. S. in arousing 
medical interest in the then new diphtheria 
anti-toxin. For seven years he was Pro- 
fessor of English Literature at Notre 
Dame. Forced to resign because of poor 
health, he researched in eye 
gained fame as an oculist. 


diseases, 


a >a 


Died. Bernhard von Beneckendoriff und 
von Hindenburg, 74, author, youngest 
brother of President Paul von Hindenburg 
of Germany; in Luebeck, Germany. 
Under the pseudonym of Bernhard von 
Burgdorff he wrote novels, a popular bi- 
ography of his famed brother, a play 
(Galileo) depicting the contlict of church 
and science, which attracted interest at 
the time of the Scopes trial in Tennessee 
(1925). 

Died. William H. Hoover, 82, philan- 
thropist, founder and board chairman of 
Hoover Co. (vacuum cleaners); alter a 
short illness; in Canton, Ohio. His eldest 
son, Herbert W. (no kin to Herbert Clark 
Hoover), is president of the concern. 
Founder Hoover developed the vacuum 
cleaner from a friction sweeping device 
invented by a Cleveland janitor who, hav- 
ing asthma, hated dust. 


—-e 


Died. Mrs. Anne Weightman Penfield, 
88, philanthropist, onetime “richest 
woman in the U. S.,” relict of the late 
and last Ambassador to Austria-Hungary, 
Frederic Courtland Penfield; of pneu- 
monia, after one day’s illness; in Man- 
hattan. At the death of her father, Wil- 
liam Weightman, “the quinine king,” she 
was sole heiress to a fortune of between 
$35,000,000 and $50,000,000, founded 
during the Civil War by selling quinine te 
the Federal Government (the o!d fim, 
Powers & Weightman, was absorbed by 
Merck & Co.). 

Died. Old Fred, 43 (alleged), “world’s 
oldest horse,” owned by Hon. George 
Howard Ferguson, Canadian High Com- 
missioner in London; of natural causes; 
in Kemptville, Ont.* 

*“World’s Biggest Horse’ is Sillon B, 12, pute 
white, foaled in France, owned by C. H. Van 
Wickle, of Waterloo, N. Y. Weight: 2,900 lb. 
Girth 8 ft. ro in. Height: 21 hands. Average 
height for equus: 15 hands. Says Owner Van 
Wickle: “He’s just getting his growth.” 
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_ Tough spots 
for cigarettes 


SMOKE SPUDS...COME THROUGH MOUTH-HAPPY! 


Up in the air... Altitude is a real - fi ' Changeable weather... Rain, 
challenge to smoking. But Spud ey>. . © snow, slush... sun, clouds, gales 


is an old aviation veteran. Solo ae y ...all chasing on each other’s 
smoke or passenger flight, you § heels. Tough weather, that, for 
always enjoy Spud’s full-bodied i smoking. But even then Spud 
tobacco flavor; your mouth stays : g tastes like fine tobacco ought to 
moist-cool and comfortably clean. a taste, keeps you mouth-happy. 


Whatever your own “‘tough-spots” .. . 
smoke Spuds .. . you'll come through mouth- 
happy. Spud cigarettes are the grand new 
freedom in old-fashioned tobacco enjoyment. 


MENTHOL-COOLED CIGARETTES - 20 FOR 20c 


(30c IN CANADA) « THE AXTON-FISHER TOBACCO CO., INC., LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 
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Your Business and 


Banking Service 


Amete resources, exceptional facilities, 


and long experience in rendering com- 
mercial banking service to important 
organizations in every major line of 
American industry, place this Com- 
pany in an advantageous position to 
serve your business. We invite you to 
discuss your requirements with us. 


Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


140 BROADWAY 
FIFTH AVENUE at 44TH STREET MADISON AVENUE at 60TH STREET 
LONDON PARIS BRUSSELS ~—sLIVERPOOL_ = HAVRE_=— ANTWERP 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits $284,959,038.49 
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SCIENCE 





Neutron 

There most probably is a_ neutron, 
smallest bit, last resolvable particle of 
Matter. Last Summer when Dr. W. Paul 
of Zurich propounded the idea at Pasa- 
dena, the fact was less certain (Tre, 
June 29). Last week there was almost 
no doubt. Dr. James Chadwick of Cam- 
bridge University’s Cavendish Laboratory, 
brightest spot of British science, declared 
for the existence of neutrons. Ernest 
Baron "Rutherford, director of the Cay- 
endish Laboratory, confirmed the investi- 
gation. And no brash statements ever 
come from Professor Rutherford, 1908 
Nobel Laureate, the man who established 
the existence and nature of radio-active 
transformations, the electrical structure 
of all matter, the nuclear structure of 
atoms. 

It was by following the clues of radio- 
activity that Drs. Pauli and Chadwick 
separately reached their conclusions. 
Recently Professor Walther Bothe of 
Giessen, Germany, bombarded the ele- 
ment beryllium with alpha _ particles. 
Something happened to the alpha particles. 
The particles contained four units of posi- 
tive electricity (protons) and two of 
negative electricity (electrons) when they 
crashed into the beryllium. Two protons 
of an alpha particle seemed to cling to 
the nucleus of a beryllium atom (thereby 
theoretically transmuting that atom of 
beryllium into an atom of carbon). The 
particle’s other two protons and the two 
electrons seemed changed into what Pro- 
fessor Bothe considered an artificial gam- 
ma ray, which like a light ray is an 
electromagnetic phenomenon. 

Dr. Pauli, on his part, observed that 
when beta rays pop away from a substance 
like radium, the substance loses a certain 
amount of energy. But the energy of the 
departing rays is always less than the 
substance’s energy loss. What happens to 
the difference? Dr. Pauli surmised that 
it ridés away on what he called a neutron. 

Dr. Chadwick repeated the Bothe ex- 
periment at his Cavendish Laboratories 
last week. Protons and electrons were on 
the loose. What might happen to them? 

A proton, which is 1.845 times as heavy 
as an electron, might make an electron its 
satellite. Such a simple system of on 
electron revolving around one_ proton 
makes up a common atom of hydrogen, 
simplest of the 92 elements. (Helium, 
next simplest, has an alpha particle for its 
core, two electrons for satellites. Other 
atoms have more protons, more elec- 
trons. ) 

In another possible arrangement, the 
electrically positive proton might join with 
the negative electron. Generally, phys- 
cists believe, the two cancel each other. 
Their energy disappears. But last week 
Dr. Chadwick thought, “not always.” The 
proton and electron in such case may joil 
together like the knobs of a dumbbell. 

That is the neutron. It lacks electrical 
characteristics. The charges of proton 
and electron have bound and _ balanced 
each other. A particle has been formed 
half-way between nascent electricity and 
atomic hydrogen. It hops out of radio 
active substances as do alpha particles 
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This Book Is FREE! 
Send For Your Copy 


Distributors GAMBLING 
with YOUR Money? 


ONSIGNMENT selling is often 

necessary and desirable—but from 
it flow many evils: the constant tempta- 
tion to delay reports of actual sales, to 
swell inventories of goods on hand, to be 
careless of the goods themselves. 

Dealers returning consigned goods 
charge back the freight originally paid, 
and make the re-shipment with charges 
to be collected. The selling expense be- 
comes a dead loss; and the salesman who 
is debited for commission already paid 
lets out a loud howl—although the com- 
mission appears as unearned. 

Dealers in commodities subject to price 
fluctuation take advantage of the con- 
signment seller at every turn: they ask 
for invoices when prices go up, then per- 
haps advertise price-cuts and give away 
the profit. Buyers everywhere pride them- 
selves on their ‘‘standing’’ with salesmen 
which enables them to get ‘‘protection at 
the old price.”’ 

The use of A.W. A. merchandise 
warehouses by manufacturers reduces the 
evils of consignment selling by providing 
adequate control. ‘Title to the goods re- 
mains with the manufacturer so long as 
the goods remain in the warehouse. 
Dealers withdraw supplies only as fast as 
they can sell them. The warehouse re- 
ports withdrawal at once to the manufac- 
turer, who bills immediately. 

Full details of this service, as well as a 
general outline of the plan by which 
A.W. A. warehouses save American 
manufacturers thousands of dollars annu- 
ally in distribution costs, are contained in 
a bulletin recently published by our Asso- 
ciation. Write today for your free copy. 


WAREHOUSEMEN’S 


ASSOCIATION 
1998 Adams-Franklin Bldg. Chicago, Ill. 


| 000,000 to the ounce. 
| finest of discernment that they can be 


| energy. 


| and to guess about. 
| Lord Rutherford last week, the greatest 
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Neutrons move much faster than alpha | 
particles, and they have great penetrating 
powers. They can travel through a mile 
of air, several feet of lead. They ap- 
parently weigh 200,000,000,000,000,000,- 
It is only by the 


distinguished from unentangled quanta of 
Streams of them may be what 
Dr. Robert Andrews Millikan calls cosmic 
rays. But Dr. Chadwick doubts that. 
Neutrons may be, because they have op- 
posite poles, the long sought units of 
magnetism. Whatever they are, neutrons 
are fine things for physicists to play with 
They are, declared 


discovery since the artificial disintegration 
of the atom. 


Physics & Optics 

In Cambridge. Mass. last week, mem- 
bers of the American Physical Society and 
of the Optical Society of America were 
given a first look at Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology’s new spectroscopic | 
laboratory. President Karl Taylor Comp- 


| ton of the Institute and Professor George 
| Russell Harrison, 


who has charge of the 
new shop, showed the physicists about. 
The new building is constructed like and | 


| really is an icebox. The outer walls—4 ft. 
| thick—are of brick, 8 in. of cork, an air 
| space 


and concrete. Within that well- 
insulated casing is an inner structure of 


| ten rooms. The inner building has its own. 
| separate foundations, is further insulated 
| from the outer husk by 6 in. of dead air. 


Thermostat control and automatic air 
conditioners maintain the ten rooms of the 
icebox at any desired temperature and 
humidity. Year-round humidity will be 
kept at between 35% and 45%. Tempera- | 
ture will not vary more than one-tenth of 
one degree from 68° F. 

The constant conditions are essential. 
For in those rooms Tech men will try to 
find out more about what all things are 
made of than man now knows. It is a 
friendly competition with all other re- 
search institutions, but especially with 
California Institute of Technology. 

From the white buildings of M. I. T. 
the visiting physicists and opticians pro- 
ceeded out tawdry Massachusetts Avenue 
to the red buildings of Harvard University, 


| to whose professor emeritus of physics, 


Dr. Theodore Lyman, they gave the Fred- 
erick Ives Medal, and where they heard 
learned discourse. 

Dr. Albert Wallace Hull of General 
Electric described two meticulous count- 
ers: 1) the device of Dr. Merle Anthony 


| Tuve of the Carnegie Institution (Time, 


Feb. 8), which measures a current of one 
electron per second, smallest current meas- | 
ured so far; 2) the device (including | 


| thyratron tubes) of Dr. Wynn Wiiliams of 


Cambridge University, England, which | 


| counts alpha particles (nuclei of helium | 
| atoms) as they explode from radium at a | 


and ten | 
(A microsecond is 


speed of 12,000 mi. per sec., 
microseconds apart. 


| one-millionth of a second.) 


Dr. Kenneth T. Bainbridge of Bartol 


| Laboratories, Philadelphia, again described | 
| his two-ton mass-spectrograph which is | 


sensitive to one-trillionth of a trillionth of 
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where disappointment is found, 
Lives, fortunes, years of effort have 
paid the toll exacted by the lure of 
easy fortunes, not only on the 
Spanish Main but in more recent— 
and more painful—ventures. But 
today’s success is based squarely on 
the belief that there is more money 
in your business than under other 
people’s sod. And there is no substi 
tute for work. So to help get it, 


Ask your Printer 


for the new 

Portfolio of 

Business Print- 

ing on Caslon 

Bond* It 

promises no 

sudden wealth, 

holds no mag- 

ic key, but its 

demonstration ~ 

of efficient office forms, and its dis 
play of striking modern letterheads, 
are designed to help improve your 
business organization. The Portfolio 
is offered free to business men by 
printers. Ask yours for a copy of it. 
THE MUNISING PAPER COMPANY 


Manufacturers « Munising, Michigan 


*Caslon Bond is NOT an expensive papth Its 
full range of twelve striking colors and white 
can be used for most of your business printing. 
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‘They'll never sell me 


an automobile 
.. that isn’t safe for her!” 


a man gets to be a father, he 
| inevitably acquires a different point 
ofview about an automobile. He gets to 
thinking of safety as he never thought of 
it before. 

You appreciate this new responsibility 
hefeels, i you've ever been in a car where 
the glass smashed and flew like arrows in 
ildirections. For that’s the ever-present 
dinger with common glass. Too often, 
vhen it breaks, it splits into jagged, hur- 
tling pieces that may maim, blind, sever 
ateties.. . who knows what ? 

_ Today, all cars in the Triumphant New 
Studebaker line—the new President, 
Commander and Dictator Eights and 
Sudebaker Six—leave the factory equipped 
with the very finest kind of shatter-proof 
ifety Plate Glass—in all windshields and 
ill windows of all models. And these new 
Sudebakers not only bring you this posi- 


tive protection at no extra charge, butthey 
also offer you all the other famed Stude- 
baker safety advantages —armor plated 
bodies, automaticstarting, exceptionally 
low center of gravity, non-breakable 
steering wheels, no-glare windshields, 
reflex tail lights, extra large brakes, steel 
running boards and Studebaker’s vastly 
finer Free Wheeling plus new fast action 
Synchronized Shifting. 

Other cars followed Studebaker to 
Free Wheeling. Why should you wait 
until they follow Studebaker to the com- 
plete protection of Safety Plate Glass? 


A shatter-proof windshield is not enough. 
All danger from broken, flying glass 
must go. All cars must eventually come 
to Safety Plate Glass all around as stand- 
ard equipment. 

At no extra charge, these longer, 
wider, more luxurious new Studebakers 
give you Safety Plate Glass in all wind- 
shields and all windows of all models 
— plus 31 other brilliant betterments that 
make them the 4 great ‘‘buys” of 1932. 


PRESIDENT EIGHT $1690 to $1990 
122 horsepower, 135” wheelbase — Reductions up to $560 
COMMANDER EIGHT $1350 to $1560 
101 horsepower, 125” wheelbase — Reductions up to $235 
DICTATOR EIGHT $980 to $1125 
85 horsepower, 117” wheelbase — Reductions up to $115 
STUDEBAKER SIX $840 to $985 


80 horsepower, 117” wheelbase — Prices at the factory 


Bumpers, spare tires extra. State or Regal equipment $105 


tudebaker 


BUILDER OF CHAMPIONS-:-: 


“PIONEER OF FREE WHEELING 





...and the Girl in the Sky 


has COPPER VEINS 


CREATURE of light and 
motion, she swings 
across the night above the 
Broadway throngs—a girl in 
the sky w ‘hose job i is spectacu- 
lar advertising. That girl has 
Copper veins . . . the electric- 
ity which makes her move 
flows through wires of Copper 
. .. the most economical con- 
ductor of power. 

Certain outstanding quali- 
ties make Copper and its 
alloys unequalled for use in 
signs ... the ease with which 
they can be worked, their dur- 
ability, , their good appearance. 
In fact, nadia signs are a 
tribute to the varied useful- 
ness of these rust-proof metals 
. . « vast electrical displays, 
dignified Bronze and Brass 
name plates, plaques, tablets 
and building directories are 
advantageously made from 
Copper and its alloys. 


For most every use w here 
metal is essential, Copper or 
one of its alloys will serve 
supremely well. ‘These endur- 
ing metals have an extraordi- 
nary range of useful charac- 
teristics . . . some are notable 
for high tensile strength and 
high resistance to fatigue... 
others can be machined at 
such speed that the saving in 
time and overhead makes the 
total cost of production actu- 
ally lower than where cheaper 
but less workable materials 
are used. 

And Copper, Brass and 
Bronze not only provide econ- 
omies in the process of manu- 
facturing ... they also add to 
the salability and the service 
of finished products. Tell us 
your metal problems. We may 
be able to suggest a solution 
which will be to your definite 
advantage. 


COPPER é& BRASS 


RESEARCH ASSOCIATION 


25 Broadway, New York 


TIME HAS PROVED THE SERVICE OF COPPER, BRASS AND BRONZE 
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| an ounce (Tre, Feb. 22), which delic: ately 
indicated that the average atomic weight of 
the isotopes of tellurium is (new ob. 
servation) 127.47 instead of 127.5. Dr. 
Bainbridge is proud that his machine cost 
him only $2,000 to build. 

President Compton of M. I. T. an- 
nounced the immediate construction of a 
15,000,000-volt x-ray tube and equipment 
to operate it. Building a tube strong 
enough to carry that tremendous energy 
is no great feat. General Electric’s Dr. 
Villiam David Coolidge built one for 
goo,c00 volts. It is now being used to 
treat cancer in Manhattan’s Memorial 
Hospital. Then there are Caltech’s Dr, 
Charles Christian Lauritsen’s for 1,200,000 
volts, Carnegie Institution’s Dr. Tuve’s 
for 2,000,000. In Berlin last year Drs. 
F. Lange and A. Brasch sent 2,600,000 
volts through a simple tube, are building 
a bigger one for the 16,000.000 volts which 
lightning often strikes at their experi- 
mental station in the Alps (Time, June 
29). 

The great problem has been to store up 
stupendous amounts of electricity which 


could be sent crashing through stout tubes, - 


If power were great enough physicists are 
sure that they could propel heavy protons 
as well as light electrons at naked elements, 
shatter the toughest of substances. 

The Germans in the Alps had at their 
disposal the colossal but unmanageable 
and undependable lightning. President 
Compton has the magnificently simple ma- 
chine which Dr. Robert J. van de Graaf, 
young Tech research associate, built for 
$90 and demonstrated to the American 
Institute of Physics (True, Nov. 16). The 
model accumulated 1,500,000 volts. The 
machine Dr. van de Graaff will begin build- 
ing this week will handle 15,000,000 volts 

On the bottom will be two sets of rail- 
road tracks 14 ft. apart. On each track 
will be a four-wheel truck. On each of the 
two trucks will be a heavy iron casting 
on which will stand an insulated paper 
cylinder 6 ft. in diameter, 28 ft. high 
Inside each cylinder and at its bottom 
will he an electric motor. At the top of 
each cylinder will be a polished, hollow 
aluminum ball 15 ft. in diameter, weighing 
2,600 Ib. From pulley wheels within each 
ball to the motor below stretch belts going 
120m. p. h. The swiftly moving belts are 
to pick up static electricity, deposit it on 
the balls—negative on one sphere, positive 
on the other. 

By such simple means Dr. van de Graafi 
expects to build up a negative potential of 
7,500,000 volts on one sphere, a positive 
potential of 7,500,000 volts on the other 
When the loaded spheres are trucked aloes 
the railroad tracks to within 15 ft. of each 
other, the resistance of the intervening aif 
to their enormous stores of electricity 
breaks down: 7,500,000 volts crash against 
7,500,000 volts. 

But when the machine is working it wil 
not be permitted to waste its strength. Its 
crashes will occur within a huge x-ray tube 
which will extend 15 ft. from ball to ball 

For such a big contraption there must be 
a big house. President Compton found : 
proper shelter in the dirigible hangar @ 
South Dartmouth, Mass. on the Round 
Hill estate of Col. Edward Howland Rob: 
inson Green, versatile and venerable s0 
of the late famed Capitalist Hetty Green 
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BLADES 


®@ We're talking to you regular 
men, whether you're chained to 
adesk or work outdoors. You’d 
rather hear the splash of a bass 
than listen to the Moonlight 
Sonata. Your beard is tough and 
you find it hard to shave. The 
double-edge Probak blade is de- 
signed for bristles like yours. You 
tan feel it on your face. This is 


why hundreds of thousands of 
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he-men say “Probak is a far 
better blade.” Join the army of 
“regular guys” who get real shav- 
ing comfort with Probak. Buy 
a package on our guarantee and 
match a blade or two against 
your beard. See how it mows 


Ai 


BLADE 


BAK 


ARE YOU 
THIS KIND OF A MAN ? 


down the stubble, cutting every 
hair cleanly at the base. Make the 
test tomorrow morning. If Probak 
doesn’t measure up to your ex- 
pectations — return the package 
with unused blades to your dealer 
and he'll refund the full price. 
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“Fast One” 


Within a week after the Citizens’ Re- 
construction Organization sent out anti- 
hoarding advertisements (Tre, Feb. 29) 
some 300 newspapers had published (or 
agreed to publish) them free of charge— 
first among them the Chicago Daily News 
whose publisher, Col. William Franklin 
Knox, is chairman of the C. R. O. First 
to refuse publicly was the Manhattan tab- 
loid Daily News whose publisher, Joseph 
Medill Patterson, is of the great family 
that publishes the potent Chicago Tribune. 
His editorial retort to his Chicago rival: 

“Col. Knox and his committee have 
now undertaken to pull what is best 
described as a fast one on the newspapers 
of the nation. ... We understand that 
some papers are consenting to give their 
advertising space away in this fashion. 
This newspaper is not. ... We don't 
think much of the anti-hoarding drive, 
anyway. It is too vague, too generalized 

. and its primary object is to make 
business for the banks. We don't see 
why we should GIVE space to the banks 
and SELL space to the automobile and 
radio and coal and department store 
people. . . . ]However] we will agree to 
publish Mr. Hoover’s views on hoarding 
as free advertisements IF Col. Knox will 
agree to give us an equal amount of ad- 
vertising space in his paper . . . in which 
to express our views on prohibition and 
Mr. Hoover. That’s fair, isn’t it, 
Colonel?” 

If Col. Knox thought the offer fair, he 
did not say so. 
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“Nisht Gefidelt” 


It was in 1914 that a comic-strip can- 
nibal chieftain named Gomquotz spoke 
out, astonishingly, in a mixture of Rus- 
sian and Yiddish. So tickled were Jewish 
readers that Cartoonist Harry Hershfield 
shrewdly abandoned both Gomquotz and 
his setting—a strip called “Desperate 
Desmond’—and created a_ thoroughly 
Jewish character, Abie Kabibble. The new 
strip he named “Abie the Agent.” For 
18 years Abie appeared every day in the 
Hearstpapers (syndicated by Hearst’s 
King Feature Syndicate), until last fort- 
night. On the day he disappeared, some- 
thing new popped up in Bernarr Macfad- 
den’s New York Graphic. It was a strip 
headlined: HERSHFIELD’S A. KABIB- 
BLE. . . . By the Creator of “Abie the 
Agent.” 

But the familiar sawed-off figure of 
Abie with his slick black hair, big nose, 
thick lips and mustache, cigaret and smoke 
rings, did not appear in the Graphic’s 
strip. Instead there was this lettered dia- 
log issuing from the transom of a door 
labelled “Z. Eppess. Plastic Surgeon.” 

“T’ll make you the handsomest man in 
America, Kabibble. Do you want me to 
change your features completely?” 

“No, I want people to know who it is 
that’s so handsome.” 

Next day the patient emerged. He was 
sawed-off, fat and had smoke-rings, but 
he was not Abie. It was as if Dr. Eppess 
had tried to make him look like both 
Groucho Marx and Eddie Cantor. 


TIME 


Cartoonist Hershfield’s contract with 
King Features expired Dec. 31, was not 
renewed. Welcomed, with some surprise, 
by Macfadden, Hershfield signed a two- 
year contract for a daily cartoon and a 
daily colyum called “If I’m Wrong, Sue 
Me.” When King Features saw that he 
proposed to call his Graphic character 
“A. Kabibble,” it accepted the invitation, 
threatened suit for an injunction on the 
ground that Abie Kabibble—character and 
name—was its property. Cartoonist Hersh- 
field changed his character's name to 
“Meyer the Buyer” and grimly prepared 
to fight. 

As nearly everyone remembers, the 
name “Kabibble” comes from the familiar 
expression of two decades ago, “Jsh ka- 
bibble” (“I should worry”). It is a cor- 


_ruption of the Yiddish jargon “nisht ge- 


fidelt” which meant the same thing but 


ABIE THE AGENT 
& 
MEYER THE BUYER 


“T want people to know who it is that’s 
so handsome.” 


was hard for Gentiles to pronounce. Car- 
toonist Hershfield, who takes the action 
of King Features much to heart, last week 
promised “the biggest national fight you 
ever saw.” Said he: “I am fighting for 
my natural right to earn a living. ...I 
claim that the character and his name are 
virtually chemical to myself and that no 
one should interfere with my right to use 
them. It is an outrage that I, the thinker, 
the creator, should be the victim of a legal 
technicality.” 

Although “Abie” displayed many of the 
objectionable traits which Jew-baiters 
ascribe to Jews—venality, craftiness, 
stinginess, cowardice—U. S. Jews have 
more than tolerated him. Reasons: 1) 
he was the “comedian” (not the hero) of 
the strip, surrounded by un-caricatured 
Jewish characters; 2) he was preferable 
to the oldtime stage comic Jew who wore 
beard and derby, talked with his hands. 
A colyum in the current issue of The 
Zionist comments on his change of locale: 
“Here is where the Graphic gets our daily 
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two cents.” Two months ago many a Jew. 
ish weekly printed an editorial for the 
18th birthday of “Abe Kabibble,” whose 
creator is an extremely race-proud Jew. 
One of Cartoonist Hershfield’s proudest 
boasts is that the late great philanthropist 
Nathan Straus used to send him ideas for 
“Abie.” Sample Straus “gag”’: 

A drummer, arrested for stealing mer- 
chandise and given a chance to make 
restitution rather than go to jail, argues 
as to whether he shall pay back at whole- 
sale or retail prices. 

That, however, was not “Abie’s” best 
remembered exploit. Creator Hershfield 
is prouder of the following: 

In a swank poker game Abie, beaten on 
the first hand, demands to see his op- 
ponents’ cards. He is loftily told that it is 
a gentleman’s game; hands are not shown. 
Next day Abie informs a friend that the 
game was a good one; he won $900, lost 
nothing after the first hand. 

With what Cartoonist Hershfield calls 
“by-products” (magazine articles, vaude- 
ville engagements, cinema, etc.) “Abie” 
netted “not less than $100,000 a year.” 
He enables his creator to live in a rich 
apartment overlooking Manhattan’s Cen- 
tral Park, amid a collection of antiques, 
paintings and books valued at $1,000,000. 
With the cartoonist lives his wife, Sarah 
Jane Isdell, who was on the stage as 
Sarah Jane Dellis when they married 19 
years ago. They have no children. When 
Cartoonist Hershfield stays home in the 
evening he reads Goethe, Kant, Spinoza. 
He has written one serious novel (Super- 
City), has completed another (By Ap- 
pointment). Also he has completed Ye 
Salami Shoppe, a collection of “Hebrew” 
jokes dedicated “To my relatives who can 
hardly wait for the royalties.” He has 
one brother and seven sisters. He employs 
no secretary, answers voluminous mail by 
wire. 

The Hershfield work shop is high in 
Manhattan’s Chanin Building. The front 
of the door is panelled with richly carved 
Oriental wood which, says its owner, once 
belonged to an Emperor. To it is thumb- 
tacked”a hand lettered sign: “Can see no 
one by appointment. Phone Murray Hill 
2-7889.* Kindly don’t loiter in hall. 
Hershfield.” 

Within is a jumble of objets d’art—an 
early self-portrait of Goya, a Volk head 
of Lincoln on its original base, a Rem- 
brandt, a Pompeiian head, a_ fireplace 
which once belonged to James Russell 
Lowell, Gothic stained glass windows. No 
framed cartoons, even of “Abie,” are vis- 
ible. 

Lean, white-haired (he is 46, has been 
white-haired since he was 16), Cartoonist 
Hershfield looks and acts in every way 
the opposite of “Abie.” Exceedingly pop- 
ular, he claims to know more persons in 
Manhattan than anyone else not in public 
life. He has been photographed with eight 
prizefight champions, is an accomplished 
diner out, is in perpetual demand as @ 
toastmaster. Also he is a practical joker. 
He it was who, looking from his apartment 
window, once saw a woman in an apart- 
ment across the street disporting herself 
with a male caller. Spying the womans 
name on a modiste’s advertisement card in 
the window, he telephoned her, saying: 
“This is God. Ain’t you ashamed?” 


*Henceforth Canal 6-1ooo. 
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WIRE ROPE MAY BE COSTING YOU 


THOUSANDS 
OF TRU-LAY USERS ARE 
SAVING WIRE ROPE MONEY 


» 255% 
INCREASED 
SERVICE 


32 months service 

with Tru-Lay as com- 
pared with 9 months service with 
ordinary (non-preformed) wire rope 
—on a Gantry Crane operated by a 
New Jersey Lumber Company. 


113% 
INCREASED 
SERVICE 


AMining Company 
in Quebec reports 
204,680 tons of rock and waste han- 
dled with Tru-Lay—as compared with 
95,940 tons with ordinary (non-pre- 
formed) wire rope. 


INCREASED 
SERVICE 


Rotary Drilling is a se- 

vere test of wire rope. 
An Oklahoma Drilling Company re- 
ports 10,000 feet drilled with Tru-Lay, 
4,900 feet with ordinary (non-pre- 
formed) wire rope. 


133% 
INCREASED 
SERVICE 


Ordinary (non-pre- 

formed) wire rope 

averaged, in this > 

New York Office Building, 12 months 
of service. The first Tru-Lay Rope was 
installed during November, 1925. After 
28 months of service the rope was re- 
moved for inspection. All of the wires 
were found in excellent condition. 
The test for strength was 19,500 Ibs. 
as against a catalogue strength of 


19,000 Ibs. 


These are a few recent service reports, 
chosen at random from our files. Names 
will be given upon request. 
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WB “All wire rope is alike” no longer serves as a buying guide. Industry is 
checking up on wire rope value ... on work delivered per dollar. This is the 
reason for the almost universal acceptance of Tru-Lay Preformed Wire Rope. 


YOU CAN GET 30% TO 300% 
INCREASED SERVICE WITH TRU-LAY 
Increased service of 30% to 300% with Tru-Lay Preformed Wire Rope is 


backed up by facts... by voluntary service reports covering nearly every 


operating use. The amount of increased service depends upon the type of 
equipment and nature of the service. 


THE REASON IS 
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ELIMINATION OF INTERNAL STRESS 
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Internal stress in wire rope causes early 
fatigue and premature failure. In Tru-Lay 
Preformed Wire Rope internal stress is elim- 
inated because wires and strands are helically 
shaped, so they fit naturally and unstressed. 
They lie in position relaxed so that each wire 
and strand is free to carry its share of the load. 

Wires and strands of ordinary (non-pre- 
formed) wire rope are held in position—vun- 
der force. That is why you have to seize the 
end to prevent the wires and strands from 
straightening out and flying apart as the in- 
ternal stress is released. 

Tru-Lay is easier to handle, resists kinking 
and wraps snugly on the drum or sheave 
groove. Write, without obligation, for com- 
plete facts about Tru-Lay Preformed Wire 
Rope. ~~ 


SEND FOR THIS 
COMPLETE 
STORY.... 

Let us send you, or the man 

in your organization re- 
sponsible for wire rope 
costs, a copy of “Why 
Preformed Wire Rope.” 
Write for it on your busi- 
ness letterhead. 


AMERICAN CABLE COMPANY, Inc. [ACO] | |. 
236 Park Avenue District Offices: NEW YORK CITY piss 
Atlanta, Chicago, Detroit, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Denver, Tulsa, San Francisco | -{>.'x | Company 


The following Canadian Manufacturers have been licensed to manufac- of the 
ture Preformed Wire Rope under the American C able Company’s Patents: 

Dominion Wire Rope Co., Ltd. Canada Wire & Cable Co., Ltd. 

Anglo-Canadian Wire Rope Co., Ltd. B. Greening Wire Co., Ltd. 
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Wanted—Precocity 

“Sure I’m a prodigy. Somebody look- 
ing for precocious students? Well, put my 
name down! Napoleon Bonaparte.” 

Napoleon Bonaparte probably never said 
any such thing. But he might have last 
week if he had been a U. S. youngster. 
Word was out that President Walter Dill 
Scott of Northwestern University was 
hunting six precocious, prodigious stu- 
dents, aged from 13 to 15, whom he would 
admit as freshmen next September (TIME, 
Feb. 22). President Scott cited a number 
of wunderkinder whom he would like to 
see matched under modern conditions. He 
announced he would get high school super- 
intendents to ferret them out. But much 
to everybody’s surprise it took no ferret- 
ing. By last week President Scott had re- 
ceived 100 letters of application, from 
every State in the land. 

Most of the letters, said President Scott, 
were modest in tone. But by inference 
those 100 admitted they were prodigious 
and precocious. Girls can be superior too 
Because 40% of the applicants were 
female, Northwestern will enroll six pro- 
digious young girls in September, scruti- 
nize them as carefully as the boys. 























4 President Scott particularized more last 
“i week than he had before. “By precocious, 
y said he, “we imply an intelligence quo- 
i. tient higher than 130*—or such youthful 
mt attainments as were characteristic of such 
as men as Napoleon Bonaparte, George 
ss Washington, Lord Byron, Mozart, James 
n- Watt or others.” Also, he announced, the 
- students must meet all entrance require- 
a ments. Extraordinary talent in one field 
ne snot in itself evidence of eligibility. 
Sample. letters: 

ng “lam 15 years old and will be gradu- 
ve ited May 27 from the High School here 
m- Trenton, Tenn.]. I have a class average 
ire of 944, have won two oratorical contests 


and possess many credits and attainments 
in dramatics and other arts.” 

“I have a real child prodigy in mind 
...mamed Betty Jane Short who was 
graduated from this High School | Hold- 
enville, Okla.] at the age of 13.... I 
am certain that Miss Short will make a 
most satisfactory prodigy.” 

“I have been writing poetry since I 
was 9. 1 am 14 now and I think I am 
another Lord Byron.” 




































A ‘Long Yell For Jimmy” 


“Above all things he has recognized that 


An Asso ff the college is for the students, and what- 
ouue “er occurred the students were always 

of the lppermost in his mind. They did not have 
— lobe told that, they knew it instinctively, 
Company, andno cheers have ever echoed on the 


‘ampus to compare with the ‘long yell for 
jimmy.’ It was the one way they could 
dequately express their love and devo- 
{lon,’ 

This was only one of the eulogies ten- 
ered last week at a banquet in Manhat- 
in. Few U. S. college students or alumni 
“Average I.Q., determined by graded tests at 
ly age up to 16, is 100. But most psychologists 
wld call President Scott’s figure too low. A 
senius” (i.e. prodigy) has an I1.Q. of 140 or 
tt. A college student, say psychologists, should 
Wea minimum of 115. 





EDUCATION 


TIME 


have the occasion, or the inclination, to 
give a long yell for the grandson of one 
of the college's first patrons. But Col- 
gate University yelled lustily for 68-year- 
old “Jimmy” Colgate at a banquet cele- 
brating his 50 years of association with 
the university, as student, alumnus, pa- 
tron. President Hoover sent a telegram of 
congratulation. So did Chief Justice of 
the U. S. Charles Evans Hughes, who went 
to Colgate for two years. Finance Chair- 
man Myron Charles Taylor of U. S. Steel 
Corp. praised James Colby Colgate as a 
banker. Alumnus Harry Emerson Fosdick 
(1900) recalled how, as a poor student 
years ago in Manhattan, he took Sunday 
dinners with Mr. & Mrs. Colgate. 
William Colgate (1783-1857), founder 
of the soap company, was a trustee of 
Baptist Theological Seminary at New 
York City which, established in 1817, was 














E. H. Stone 
James Corpy (“Jrm’”’) CoLcate 


In cradle and college his song was 
the same. 


incorporated with the Baptist- Education 
Society at Hamilton, N. Y. They became 
Hamilton Literary & Theological Institu- 
tion, then Madison University, and in 
1890, Colgate University. Son James Boor- 
man Colgate gave the university $2,200 - 
ooo during his lifetime, and joined with 
other Colgates in the $1,000,000 Dodge 
Memorial Fund. Son Samuel gave money 
also but sent his sons Gilbert and the late 
Sidney Morse Colgate to Yale. Of the 
present generation it is “Jimmy” Colgate, 
son of James Boorman, who is the uni- 
versity’s pet. When he was graduated in 
1884 the university was small, pastoral. 
Its enrollment is limited to 1,000 students; 
but one of Mr. Colgate’s first gifts was a 
fund of $1,000 a year for beautification. 
Since then his benefactions have been 
numerous, but quiet and persorial, like the 
swimming pool whose wall bears a bronze 
plaque: J memory of the Mothers who, 
with our College, have tried to teach us to 
live cleanly, think clearly, play fairly, this 
Pool is given by—Jim. 

James Colgate went into banking with 
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“TOMORROW, YOU 
PLAY OUTSIDE, 
SONNY 


“The Anchor Fence will then 
be installed and you will have 
a playground all your own. No 
more dangers--no more fears-- 
the Anchor Fence will keep you 
safely in the yard.” 


Mothers, why not give your 
child the same benefits of out- 
door exercise ? 


Send coupon for free catalog. 


ANCHOR POST FENCE CO. 
EASTERN AVE. & KANE ST 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 

Please send FREE CATALOG describing Anchor Fences 
Institutions (_) 





Factories [(_] 





for Residences [_] 














FACT OR FRIENDSHIP 


The taets are here! 


These three little booklets clearly written and easily read will tell 


you how you can enjoy the safe protection of Central Mutual Fire 
Insurance. If you are a preferred risk, why not make your careful- 
ness and good housekeeping pay you? All Central policy holders 
are preferred risks and all have profited by Central’s dividend 
for fifty-six years. 


These are facts; the 30% dividend for over a decade is a fact. 


The booklets shown above explain more facts in which you will be 
vitally interested. The Central agent in your city will be glad to 
furnish you these booklets and show you how you too, can enjoy 


the advantages of Central protection. We will send you his name, 


on request. 


A Friendly 


Mew *-CENTRAL ™ 


Dividends T MANUFACTURERS MUTUAL INSURANCE CO. 
ivicends to C. M. PURMORT, President Home Office: VAN WERT, OHIO 


Policy Holders 
Since 
1921 FIRE, AUTOMOBILE AND TORNADO INSURANCE FOR SELECT RISKS 
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his father instead of joining the family 
soap company. He was secretary of the 
Colgate Board of Trustees from 1892 to 
1921, has been president of the board 
since then. A famed banker (Jas. B. Col- 
gate & Co.), he is also in life insurance. 
utilities, metals. Tall, mustachioed, Jook- 
ing very financial, Banker Colgate farms 
in Vermont, fishes in Canada. But the 
university claims him as its Jim. Said 
Coigate’s Dean William Henry Crawshaw 
last week: “I think he must have been 
rocked in his cradle to the tune of ‘Roll, 
Colgate, Roll.’ Perhaps there is where the 
song originated.” 


—— 


Superintendents Meet 


Wreaths, pageantry, speeches in honor 
of George Washington made a good be- 
ginning last fortnight for the annual con- 
vention of the Department of Superin- 
tendence of the National Education Asso- 
ciation in Washington. But there were 
more engrossing matters. The some 15,000 
pedagogs—one of the world’s largest an- 
nual professional gatherings—had one 
thing in common to talk about: Hard 
Times. U. S. education cost $3,200,000,- 
ooo in 1931. How was it going now? 
Was it true, as President of Superintend- 
ents Edwin Cornelius Broome of Phila- 
delphia had said before the opening of 
the convention, that superintendents must 
fight to save their schools from “death by 
economy?” Most thought so. As the hand- 
shaking began, conversations indicated the 
following facts: 

Cities. Chicago’s teachers are des- 
perate. They have received only two 
months’ pay in cash since last April. 
They are tired of taking scrip, which is 
worth less than face value. Unless they 
receive money soon they may walk out. 
Even so, Chicago’s budget troubles may 
force closing the schools at almost any 
moment this year. 

Atlantic City teachers took a voluntary 


| 10% pay cut month ago. Cincinnati teach- 
/ ers are almost certain to get one. Teach- 


ing appointments are now on “unemploy- 
ment emergency” basis, which means that 


| new t@achers may not be appointed 1! 


there is already a wage-earner in the fam- 
ily. Schools in Detroit may be closed a 
month early if necessary to balance the 
budget. 

The National Education Association 
reported that 579% of U. S. cities have 
maintained regular salary schedules, are 
giving customary increases where they are 
provided for. Upward revision of salary 
schedules is rare, but 74 New Jersey cities 


| planned it. 


States. In the legislatures of Alabama, 
Indiana, Iowa, Texas, bills to cut salaries 
were not passed. South Carolina consid- 
ered a 25% salary cut for protessors I 
State institutions, but it is likely that the 


| only reductions to be made will be along 


the same lines as those of State employes 
—from 5% for low-salaried to 30%, 10 
high-salaried, State officials. Ohio was 
obliged to cut appropriations for State 


| institutions, reduce professorial salaries. 


Some Ohio teachers have not been paid. 
School terms have been shortened, some 
schools remain closed. Delaware and 
North Carolina increased school appropt! 
ations. In Arizona, drastic cuts. 
Counties. The status of rural teach 
ers is generally considered to be low. Ap- 
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Goodrich - rirst acarn! 


Goodrich created 
and sold the first 


189 


cord tire. 
Goodrich devel- 


1 89 oped and sold the 


first clincher cord tires for 
vehicles in this country. 


1 896 Goodrich manu- 
factured and sold 
the first pneumatic tires for 
automobiles in the U. S. 
Goodrich con- 


190 ceived and sold 


the first solid tire with a metal 


base. 
Goodrich pro- 


1 9 1 duced the first of 


the famous Silvertown Tires. 


VA 191 


tread which 

life threefold. 

1927 Goodrich intro- 

duced the suc- 

cessful puncture-sealing tube 
—the Air Container. 
Goodrich 


1931 ized the Silver- 


town Safety League—recog- 
nized as the greatest move- 
ment for safe driving ever 
launched. 


Goodrich devel- 
oped the black 
increased tire 


organ- 


and now-in 1932 the safest tire ever built! 


OODRICH — oldest and most experi- 
enced tire manufacturer — climaxes 62 
years of pioneering with the new Safety Sil- 
vertown... meeting 1932 motoring conditions. 
Outgrowth of the Silvertown Safety League 
—tested and proved on the Silver Fleet— 
this is the safest tire ever built. 

Read the proof at the right... Only the 
new Safety Silvertown offers all of these 
extra values — and at no extra cost. See it— 
investigate its remarkable features. Try a 
set and notice the difference in the behavior 
of your car! 


The Silvertown Safety League needs your 
support ... Join Now! 

500,000 motorists have pledged themselves to 

follow the safety rules of the Silvertown Safety 

League. Join now! Go to the Goodrich dealer, 

sign the pledge, get the handsome silvery emblem 

for your car. There’s no cost. It may save a life! 


ANOTHER B. F. GOODRICH PRODUCT—32,000 rubber articles, representing more than a 


SafetySilvertown 





thousand distinct rubber products—Goodrich Silvertowns 


Drug Sundries + Soles + Heels - Hose 


+ Belting 


+ Packing 


oe oll 


More Anti-Skid Mileage—15% thicker tread: Cross 
section of tread of the new Safety Silvertown ...A 
tire worn smooth is dangerous. 15° more thickness 
in the Safety Silvertown brings thousands of ad- 
ditional anti-skid miles—safe motoring. Husky cleats 
of tough rubber continue to grip the road long after 
the tread of an ordinary tire is worn away. 


Better Grip on the Road—New Tractive Tread Design: 

xact tests with the dynamometer prove that the 
new Safety Silvertown offers far greater resistance to 
skidc¢ a. Safety Silvertowns bring you to a safe 
stop at (A) when you jam on your brakes. The next 
best anti-skid tire in our test brings you to a stop at 
(B)... In an emergency Safety Silvertowns give you 
positive control, 


Greater Protection Against Blow-outs—Full-Floating 
Cord Construction; here are no cross threads in 
Silvertown Cord fabric (A). The cords lie flat—com- 
pletely embedded and floating in a cushion of live 
rubber. No cross threads to chafe cords, or create 
damaging internal friction, as in ordinary tire fab- 
ric (B). Full-Floating Cord construction definitely 
strengthens and prolongs life of the Safety Silvertown. 


Silent Speed . . . Less Nerve Fatigue: Top line indi- 
cates silence of the new Safety Silvertown in oper- 
ation, as contrasted with operating noise of three 
other makes of tires (indicated by lower lines). The 
diagram is based on exact measurements made with 
the acoustimeter (electrical ear), in the Burgess 
Laboratories. Now—silent speed—less nerve fatigue! 


Copyright, 1932, The B. F. Goodrich Rubber Company 
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Zippers Rubber Footwear 


* Molded and Hard Rubber Goods 
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Miss Ella Schramm 
prefers DUBLTOWLS 


to cloth towels 


She is one of the people of James B. Clow 
and Sons who chose DUBLTOWLS when 
they were placed side by side with cloth 
towels in a comparison test in their wash- 
rooms. A “vast majority” of her associates 
also chose DUBLTOWLS. See what James 
B. Clow and Sons say about the test: 


James B.CLtow & Sons 


CHICAGO. 
Paper Products Coapany, 

Jenuery 16,193 
Sud West Folk Strect 
Ricago, Illinois Atvention ur, H.E, 
jentlegen:= 


You *ill went te know the resulte of the test just com- 


Pleted in #11 cf our wsehrooms to determine which tosel service our 


people preferr 
ividuel ring type cloth tows. 
a for years or the peper 


eo would be preferred by our use 


th services were ke 


DUBLTOWLS are soft and soothing to 
theskin. They are so unusually absorbent 
that one DUBLTOWL dries the hands 
quickly, thoroughly, and pleasantly. 
Write for details of a comparison test we 
will gladly arrange for your washrooms. 
BAY WEST PAPER Co., Green Bay, Wis. 
—a division of Mosinee Paper Mills Co. 


BAY 
WEST 


-_ 


DUBLTOWLS 


“if its a brown double towel, 
Its a BAY WEST DUBLTOWL” 


Each DUBLTOWL is two sheets of pure 
sulphate kraft — 73 times as absorbent, 41/2 
times as strong as ordinary paper towels. 
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parently the maintenance of salary sched- 
ules varies with the population of the 
community, with such appalling exceptions 
as Chicago. Some scattered news of rural 
schools: In Bledsoe County, Tenn., not a 
school is open. It was predicted that 
one-third of all Tennessee’s schools would 
be closed. In Cape May County, N. J., 
215 teachers have not been paid since 
December. In Wisconsin, no district with 
a population over 1,000 is expected to cut 
salaries. Cuts were expected in 20 out of 
22 Oklahoma counties and cities ques- 
tioned by N. E. A. In Arkansas last week 
756 schools were closed, and 1,200 more 
are expected to close early this spring. In 


some Arkansas communities, schools are 


now maintained by public subscription. 


Relief. Hard though their own lot was, | 
various contribu- | 


school teachers made 
tions to charity, chiefly in the form of 


lunches, clothes for poor children, in Phila- | 
delphia, Spokane, Denver, Cleveland, De- | 


troit, Boston, Waterbury (Conn.), Ded- 
ham (Mass.), Akron (Ohio). In New 
York City, teachers have been giving 2% 


of their salaries. Last month the scot was | 


raised to 5%, Many grumbled, but last 
month’s total doubled previous ones. Chi- 
cago teachers, in spite of near-destitution, 
maintain free lunches. 

First Obligation. The superintendents 
last week chose Dr. Milton Chase Potter 
of Milwaukee to be their new president. 
To Dr. Potter, as the convention closed, 
went a letter from President Hoover, con- 
gratulating “the department of superin- 
tendents . . . and the nation upon the in- 
spiration in the high service of education 
that flows out to the country from its 


| deliberations. These serve again to remind 


our people that, however the national 
economy may vary or whatever fiscal ad- 
justments may need to be made, the very 
first obligation upon the national resources 
is the undiminished financial support of 
the public schools. We cannot afford to 
lose any ground in education. That is 
neither economy nor good government.” 


. 


| Wylie to Union 


U. S. Rhodes Scholars were pleased last 


| week to hear that Sir Francis James Wy- | 


Rhodes | 


lie, longtime secretary of the 
Trust and official welcomer at Oxford 
would arrive in the "7. S. next June. Ap- 
pointed Honorary Chancellor for 1932 at 
Union College (Schenectady, N. Y.), he 
is to deliver the Chancellor’s address at 
Union’s 136th commencement. 

A onetime don (classics, philosophy) at 
Brasenose College, Francis James Wylie 
was, from 1903 until he retired last sum- 
mer, resident host to all the Rhodes Schol- 
ars, including the 32 arriving annually 
from the U. S. Never acquainted with 
Cecil Rhodes, he was key man in the 
Trust, was knighted in 1929 for his work. 
He was a guide to all Rhodes men, a 
banker to those temporarily indigent. 
U. S.-born Lady Wylie (Kathleen Kelly) 
presided at tea-table, had each & every 


| one to dinner once a year. At 66 Sir 


Francis is ruddy, a horseman and golfer, 
a “jolly good sort.” Like women and ele- 
phants, he never forgets. At one Rhodes 
dinner he presented 250 Rhodesmen to 
Edward of Wales. He knew the name, 


| college and home town of each & every 


© 1932, B. W.P. Co. 


one. 
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Executive Business 
Training for Yous Son 


Babson Institute offers a nine months’ residential 
course in executive business training that will save 
years of ‘‘hard knocks” preparation for your son, 
Covers Finance, Management, Production and Dis- 
tribution. Studentskeepregular office hoursandhave 
frequent contact with actual] businessorganizations, 


Write for Booklet 


Our booklet, ye J for Leadership,”’ gives full 
details concerning this thorough business course, 
Sent on request, without charge. 


New Terms Open March 26 and June 25 


BABSON INSTITUTE 


Div. 210 Babson Park, Mass, 


—— 


DISTINCTIVE 
PERMANENT 


For Steel Pens & 
Pens | 


Fountain 


CHAS. M. HiGGins & Co., INC, Brooklyn, N. ¥. 


Grew from the Baiting 
of Wild Animals 


From the ancient sport of bear baiting, the Eng- 
lish language has taken an exciting word and 
fitted it to a milder use. Abet goes far back to 
an Old German or Scandinavian origin that con- 
jures up a picture of hardy men going to the 
chase with their packs of hunting dogs. Icelandic 
beita meant “to feed” or “to hunt” with dogs. 
Low German betan meant “to cause to bite. 
Yrobably from these sources the Old French de- 
rived its*word beter meaning “to bait” a bear, 
and abeter, “to excite or incite,” which is the 
immediate source of our own abet. No longer 
applied to animals, it signifies in English the 
encouraging or inciting of persons and, in mod- 
ern language, is used chiefly in a bad sense. 
‘There are thousands of such stories about the 
origins of English words in 


WEBSTER’S NEW 


INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


The “Supreme Authority”—The Merriam-Webster 
A library in one volume—its type matter is equivalent 
to a 15-volume encyclopedia. In its 2,700 pages there are 
452,000 entries, including thousands of NEW WORDS, 
— 12,000 biographical entries, 
— 32,000 geographical subjects, 
100 valuable tables, over 
6,000 illustrations. Its ency- 
clopedic information makes it 
a general question-answerer 
on all subjects. 
Send for Free 
Booklet of 

Word Stories 
An unusually interesting illus- 
ated booklet sent free on request. 


MAIL THE COUPON 


| G. & C, MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. | 


Please send me your free booklet ‘Surprising Origins 
of English Words” and full information about Webster's | 
| New International Dictionary. (Time 3-7-32) | 


————E— ee _ i _ 


Street and Number. 





City — a | 
l Copyright 1932 by G. & C. Merriam Company | 
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Burie 


For six years the town of 
American Falls lay buried in 
nudand water. Near the grain 
dlecator was the location of the 
American Falls Press building. 


UST recently an 

amazing true story 

has come to light 
that rivals some of the 
weirdest tales of fiction. 

In the southeast corner 
f Idaho, there once was 
the original town of Amer- 
ican Falls. It was the busi- 
ness center of one of the 
nchest farm sections of the 
state. The town had its 
school system, churches, 
banks, theatres—and the 
newspaper and job print- 


ing plant of the American ican Falls Press building 


abandoned and buried under twenty feet o 


Falls Press. 
Some years ago, plans were approved and 
work started on a great dam just below the 
town, This dam was to complete one of the 


re 


largest artificial bodies of water in America— 
‘teservoir five miles across and twenty-five 
miles long, 

lo make way for this great reservoir, the 
town of American Falls was abandoned and a 
Mew town established two miles south of the 
dam, 

Soon, the country for miles above the dam 
Wy . ‘ indi i 

is under water, the only landmark indicating 
Where 4 7 , : 
_ the town of American Falls was buried 
‘ing the top of a grain elevator, which you 
“N see in the picture above. 

And so for six long years, American Falls, 


now nas the “Sunken City,” lay under twenty 
leet of water, 


Then came a drought. For the first time since 


Old street scene in American Falls she 


TIME 


6 Years 


EN Cry... 


the reservoir had been cre- 
ated, it was emptied to the 
original level of the river. 
And the ruins of the old 
town were uncovered for 
the frst time in six years. 
There they lay in mud 
and slime. 

One day, prompted by 
curiosity, Mr. Ben Johan- 
sen, Pocatc Llo printer, 
started rummaging around 
the ruins of the old Amer- 
ican Falls Press building. 
The ravages of rust and 
before t decay were evident every- 


where. But, as he explored, 


he came across a familiar-looking swatch of 


paper. The wire stitches were rusted out. The 
paper was water-logged and mud-soaked. But 
after washing and drying—there it was—colors 
somewhat faded, but the paper intact and 
usable. 
It was a swatch of Hammermill Bond. 
~*~ & wk * 
For many years we have talked of the strength, 


the serviceability, the sturdi- 


Here is an unretouched reproduction of the 
of Hammermill Bond samples that Mr. 
found while poking around the old site of the 

, after the drought had emptied th 


standard of value in its field. There is only 
one Hammermill Bond. Either you use it and 
take full advantage of such quality at a mod- 
erate price—or you gamble with the “just- 
” 
as-goods. 
[hirteen colors and white, bond or ripple 
finish. Envelopes to match all colors and 


both finishes. 


ASK YOUR PRINTER 


for this mew “Working Kit’ 


Your printer can save you time and money in 


planning an economical svstem of othce forms. 
Ask him for a copy of the new Working Kit of 
Hammermill Bond. It is filled with modern 
specimens, samples of Hammermill Bond in its 
thirteen colors and white, information and dia- 
grams to help you design forms, letterheads 
and envelopes to match. 

Or, if you wish, you can mail 
this coupon direct to the mill 
for your Working Kit. (Free in 
the United States, if you at- 
tach the coupon to your busi- 


ness letterhead. Outside of the 


United States, 50¢.) 








ness of Hammermill Bond—of 
its ability to “stand the gaff 


of repeated handling and fold- 
ing the rough usage give n 
forms and letterheads. 

Here in a resurrected swatch 


of sz 


many business men have long 


mples is proof of what Position 


HAMMERMILL PAPER CO., ERIE, PENN. 


| 
Gentlemen: 1 am attaching this to my business letterhead. Please 
send the Working Kit of Hammermill Bond. 
| 
| 
| 


. Prrrerrrry 


Fill out both lines, then attach this coupon to your office letterhead 








known: Hammermill Bond ts a 
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APPRECIATING the advantages of quick, statewide service, all of Califor- The fut 

nia’s ten largest canning companies are depositors in Bank of America 7 do o 

ecessar 

... Annually this industry packs 500,000,000 cans of fruits and vege- the coun 

tables, and pays out millions of dollars to growers and to 65,000 he a 

cannery workers—all in a few weeks’ time! Bank of America, through possible. 
: : : 5 Ps 

410 branches, assists this work in every producing county ...To your me - F 

clude : 

business also, this Bank offers unique statewide service. Inquiries may — are 

Ys ; d orn fac 

be addressed to Bank of America in either San Francisco or Los Angeles. such iter 

; $48,000, 

terial, $ 

ins ™ 000.000 

BANK OF AMERICA of paint 

National Trust & Savings Association grey iro 

CALIFORNIA The For 

: heal , portation 

Bank of America National Trust & Savings Association, a National Bank t0 pay 

and . . . Bank of America, a California State Bank . . . are identical in bound a 


ownership and management . . . 410 offices in 243 California communities 
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BUSINESS & FINANCE 


Ford Risks All 

Henry Ford received the Press last week 
and strolled with it through Ford Motor 
Co.'s Dearborn laboratory. In a corner of 
the room they slipped behind a screen. 
Said Mr. Ford, grinning eagerly: ‘“They re 
apt to get mad at me for coming in here.” 

“In here’ was a large room on whose 
floor were six new cars. Motormaker 
Ford pointed at them proud as could be, 
while the Press took notes. Soon the 
country knew some things it has been 
waiting weeks to learn. The new Fords 
will be entirely different from old models, 
will be long, low and wide. They will be 
streamlined, with slanting windshields, V- 
shaped radiators with rounded crowns the 
sume color as the bodies. They will have 
free-wheeling, larger wheels, heavier tires, 
bigger hub-caps. The ignition key will be 
on the steering post, gasoline tank in the 
rear. 

Boasted Mr. Ford: “They will get up 
to 80 miles and are built to run at 65 and 
jo miles which is fast enough for any car. 
The gas consumption of the eight is ap- 
proximately the same as that for the 
four.” 

Asked whether the new cars would be 
sold on a two-vear plan as first reported 
(Trae, Feb. Mr. Ford answered: 
“The best way to buy an automobile is to 
pay cash. I don’t see that the standard 
instalment plan which we use | one-year | 
needs to be modified.” 

Advance orders, said Mr. Ford, were at 
83.560 last week of which 75°% were for 
the eight. He did not say when these 
orders would be filled but stated produc- 
tion would ‘“‘probably begin next week” 
and “before very long we expect to be 
making 5,000 to 6,000 cars a day.” He 
sid the cars would be ready now except 
that some ardent workers had worked on 
Sunday and the rest of the following week 
had been spent correcting their errors. 

Not lacking in drama were the Ford 

movements last week. With a sensational- 
ism he has not attempted since he upped 
wages when everybody else was_ reluc- 
tantly promising to maintain them (Time, 
Dec. 2, 1929), he declared he was “pre- 
mired to risk everything we've got. 
We have nothing the public did not give 
us. No surplus exists for private benefit; 
every surplus is provided for future use. 
The future is here now and we are going 
to do our utmost—to risk everything if 
necessary to see if we cannot make what 
the country needs most—jobs. We're go 
ing to risk everything we've got to create 
weful work for just as many people as 
possible.” 

Part of the roster of Ford “risks” will 
include: $198.000.000 for wages (70.000 
men are working at present in the Dear- 
born factory); orders to 5,200 firms for 
uch items as $47,000,000 worth of steel, 
§48.000.000 worth of body-trimming ma- 
lerial, $20,000,000 worth of tires, $10,- 
00.000 worth of glass, $4,800,000 worth 
ol paint and lacquer, $4,600.000 worth of 
gtey iron, $4.000,000 worth of lumber. 
The Ford production will benefit trans 
portation companies by some $100,000,000 
(0 pay for freight carried by 236,000 in- 
bound and 228,000 outbound cars. 


29), 


TIME 


Frugality, Inc. 


To see how well it pays 

To be clean & neat & frugal, 
Consider please the case 

Of Alice Foote MacDougall. 

Little Widow MacDougall started busi- 
ness in Manhattan at 41 with $38 and a 
coffee pot. She picked up things as she 
went along. 

In 1908, her coffee merchant husband 
dead and three children on her hands, she 
bought 1oo lb. of coffee from friends on 
credit, roasted it, sold it to other friends 
at 75% profit. In seven years she had 
put the children through school. To the 
coffee business she had added tea and 
cocoa, 

Curly Son Allan went to War; Widow 
MacDougall did War work at home. In 
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Wipow MacDouGact & Son ALLAN 
with a godlike cleanliness.” 


191g Allan returned to home and _ busi- 
ness; mother & son opened a shop in 
Manhattan's Grand Central Station, In 
addition to coffee, tea & cocoa they sold 
Spanish, Italian and English pottery and 
tea sets 

The shop lost money. Mused Allan: 
“If we could get them to drink a cup of 
our coffee they would want to buy it.” 

“I'm not going to be a Salvation Army 
lassie now the War is over,” said frugal 
Mother MacDougall 

Nonetheless, Son Allan had his way 
One day coffee & watiles were served free 
to 115 people. Many of them took home a 
can of MacDougall coffee. A few days 
later waffles & coffee were again served— 
for a price. From then on, to the business 
in coffee, tea, cocoa, English, Italian and 
Spanish pottery and tea sets, were added 
wafiles 

The MacDougalls opened a coffee house 
at No. 37 West 43rd Street. It served not 
only coffee, tea, cocoa and waffles, but 
sandwiches, complete lunches, dinners. 

Mrs. MacDougall had a_ breakdown. 
went to Florence for a rest. When she 
returned she enlarged her restaurant, sold 


not only Italian, Spanish and English pot- 
tery and tea sets, but decorated the place 
to look like an Italian garden. Prosper- 
ing, she added two other spots of Italian 
atmosphere, a Normandy Inn, a Spanish 
patio in other parts of Manhattan, as well 
as a marionette store at the opening of 
which a sign announced: “Alice Foote 
MacDougall and Tony Sarg have a sur- 
prise for you.” 

Now, if you go into any one of the 
seven Alice Foote MacDougall restau- 
rants in Manhattan or into the one in Rye, 
N. Y., you can buy breakfast, luncheon 
dinner, sandwiches, waffles, tea, coffee 
cocoa, Italian, Spanish or English pottery 
and tea sets, 29 flavors of preserves and 
jellies, nine kinds of pickles and relishes 
You can look at lamps, shades, bric-a-brac, 
pottery, leather goods, Venetian wooden- 
ware, Holland glass, table linen. Tooth- 
picking is discouraged. 

Last week Alice Foote MacDougall 
added one more item to her list of things 
for sale. Announced was the formation of 
Alice Foote MacDougall, Inc., a corpora- 
tion to operate the restaurant and food 
products business. Within a month will 
be oliered for sale 105,000 shares of com 
mon stock at about $3.25 per share. The 
company has an authorized issue of 500,- 
ooo shares, of which 350,000 will be out- 
standing. As an inducement to buy, the 
company can cite a $1,684,000 volume of 
gross business last year. Peak year was 
1929, with $2,100,000. Over-the-counter 
sales will be handled by Pringle, Price & 
Co. Largest stockholders will be Mrs 
MacDougall, Son Allan, and Chain Store 
Fund, Inc., an investment trust which 
bought a minority interest in the Mac- 
Dougall business two years ago. With new 
capital Mrs. MacDougall plans to expand 
her business outside the metropolitan 
area, to advertise nationally, to add to the 
250-to-500 stores which now carry Mac- 
Dougall teas, cotlees, cocoas, jellies, pre- 
serves, pickles, relishes 

Widow MacDougall is grey, 
pretty. She is still short, plump, neat and 
clean. Though frugal (waitresses in her 
Grand Central restaurant pay $10 a week 
for their jobs), she lives on swank Park 
Avenue. Her daughter Gladys married 
Harry Montrose Graham two years ago 
Son Allan, 37, has had complete charge of 
the coffee business for several years (he 
put it in cans), is the financial brains of 
the organization. He is smallish, neat, 
curly-mustached, rides to hounds with the 
Spring Valley Harriers near his home at 
Convent, N. J. But Mrs. MacDougall is 
still the decorative and culinary genius of 
the business. Her precept: “Remember 
that cleanliness is next to godliness and 
invest everything that 
nection with with 
liness.” 
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Mr. Hopson’s Babies 


John Isaac Mange is chairman and 
president of Associated Gas & Electric Co., 
giant public utility system that has more 
security holders (190,000) than any util- 
ity except A. T. & T. and Cities Service 
But the mainspring of the company is 
Howard Colwell Hopson, vice president 
and treasurer. 

Mr. Hopson does not believe in pub- 


licity and little has ever been written about 
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— 
him. Even were he as garrulous as many 


a man of his stoutish build is apt to be. 
it is doubtful whether he would have much 
VOUS to tell of his life. He has no interest ex- 


cept business, and his business life has 
been a total immersion in figures. In 1922 
he was given his present positions with 
A. G. & E. Before that he had done work 
for the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
had headed the Division of Capitalization 
in the New York Public Service Commis. 
sion. In 1915 he opened an office in Man- 
hattan as a public utility consultant and 
accountant. 

Associated Gas & Electric’s progress has 
shown Mr. Hopson’s deft accounting 
touches. Few in Wall Street except sta- 
tisticians have ever mastered completely 
the complex A. G. & E. set-up, yet Mr. 
Hopson is said to know off-hand every 
detail of its multitudinous preferred 
stocks and bonds and the issues of its 
subsidiary companies. He is the man 
who is thought to have worked towards 
one end recently: the substitution of A. G. 
& E. preferred stocks wherever possible 
in the place of subsidiaries’ securities, 
Accomplishment of that end to a great 
degree has placed A. G. & E. in a stronger 
position than otherwise Depression might 


—“ 4 
A have found it. 
Last week A. G. & E. needed money. It 
vove had bank loans of $5.940,000 which it 
wished to pay and some $29,000,000 worth 


of maturities. To meet them Mr. Hopson 





offered no mortgage bonds but a special 


N ied LSO N Fl L a $40,000,000 issue of guaranteed bonds to 
mature in 1940. Wall Street, contemplat- 


ing them, whooped with appreciation. 
Their nature showed Mr. Hopson’s sharp 
: accounting mind at its best. 

PAIR OF SHOES will last almost for- : The bonds will pay 8% interest. Any 
A ° vear that a dividend is paid on the pre- 
ever if you keep them on a smooth ferred stock they will receive an extra 3%. 
narrow path and there would be no call Any cash dividend on the Class A com- 
for two-trouser suits if the wearer never mon stock will give another 4° bounty 
to bond holders. Any cash dividend on the 


sat down. And it is actual use that tells common will give them another 1% 
the truth about the quality of any file. premium. Thus the bonds are “‘participat- 

ing conditionally up to 2% additional”—a 
Hundreds of thousands of human hands | phrase rare in finance. In addition to this 


. " . “sweetening,” each $1,000 bond has a war- 
prove the quality of Nicholson Files. In rant entitling the owner to buy, from dank y 


industrial plants and home workshops 1933-48. ten shares of common at $5 (cur- 


they are used at all angles and subjected to a sie ; ‘4 ). The ands will be ofr day by 
4 ° fi. Y &. stockholders and ONGs 

all reer ere by the most delicate instru- ah ally this final detail caused the 

ment of all—the marvelous human hand. : greatest part of Wall Street’s whoop. For ‘carried 


Mr. Hopson plans to go farther than anti- 


And the results? Letters come to us from : hoarding Col. Frank Knox with his baby | : 
Ay bonds of $50 denomination. The A. G. & checkin 


all parts of the globe praising the quality Fade E. bonds, which can be paid for in three 


of Nicholson Files. Even more satisfactory es instalments, will be issued in denomina- 


is the praise which is reflected in orders , tions as low as $10, outdoing the babies H/¢COrd 
of baby-bonds. 


—orders which have made Nicholson Files a" 

the most widely used brand in the world. | Steam for Duluth connect 

: Since the summer of 1929 Duluth has 

At hardware and mill supply dealers’ hoped to have a steam pions one 

f whose central plant would supply heating 

NICHOLSON FILE COMPANY } to the business district of Duluth Just as 

Provid R.1..U.S.A E New York Steam does in Manhattan.” 

a In 1929 a franchise was obtained and 

OL : P. W. Chapman & Co., Manhattan bank- 

> 4 ers, contracted to raise the needed $1.800- 

sk WY a. 4 ooo. Market conditions made it impos 

USA . 4 sible. In the autumn of 1930 the Chicago 


(TRADE MARK) 


*Last week New York Steam, despite Depres- 
sion and the warmest year on record,, reportet 


A Fl LE FO R. E VE RY a P U R P oO s E 1931 earnings of $2,010,000 against $1,703,000 


for 1930. 
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BANK YOUR MONEY anp PAY BY CHECK 


S A F E— (Um SmI ae: 





dank your weekly pay——your monthly salary —all your funds——and 
tay by check : : Hidden money may be found by others —large sums 


carried may be lost or stolen : : Checks are safe, convenient. And a 


checking account gives you a receipt for every bill you pay—a monthly 


ecord of expenses—the prestige and advantage of a good banking 
‘connection. > GEORGE LA MONTE & SON + NUTLEY, NEW JERSEY 


79 OUT OF THE 100 LARGEST BANKS 


USE LA MONTE SAFETY PAPERS FOR CHECKS 
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investment house of Haskell, Scott & 
Byrne pondered the matter. Partner Rus- 
sell Wilfred Geyer investigated, found that 
market conditions were still impossible. 
But he had a smart idea, and last fortnight 
ground for Duluth Steam Corp.’s plant 
was broken. 

Partner Geyer realized that many con- 
struction firms have much cash, no busi- 
ness. The root of his plan was selling 
$1,500,000 worth of one-year 6% notes to 
the companies who would do the construc- 
tion work and supply equipment—in other 
words, paying them in paper. At the end 
of the year market conditions may make 
a public offering of bonds possible. At 
least, it would be easier to sell bonds in a 
finished plant than in a construction proj- 
ect. But even if the bonds cannot be sold 
the contractors will not have to sue Duluth 
Steam for their money. Ninety thousand 
of the company’s 100,000 shares of com- 
mon stock have been trusteed and if the 
notes cannot be met the stock will be dis- 
tributed among the contracting firms, who 
feel they will surely get their money back 
as owners if not as creditors. For their 
financing, Haskell, Scott & Byrne will keep 
10,000 shares. 


niall ian 
Personnel 
Last week the following were news: 
Mrs. Ada E. Foote Wrigley, widow of 
the late William Wrigley Jr., was elected 
to the boards of several Wrigley-controlled 
companies, including Chicago National 
League Ball Club. Unlike Alice Foote 
MacDougall (see p. 55), Ada E. Foote 
Wrigley (no kin) will not take over active 
management of her husband’s affairs. 


TIME 


She does not need to. Active head 
of William Wrigley Jr. Co. (gum), to 
the board of which she will not be elected, 
is her son President Philip Knight Wrigley, 


Acme 
ApA E. Foote WRIGLEY 
Unlike Alice Foote MacDougall. .. . 


38. His chief business ability is in ad- 
vertising; outside of the office his consum- 
ing interests are in mechanics, electricity, 
photography. He repairs his three Pack- 
ards and three Duesenbergs by himself, 
likewise tinkers his radios. Wrigley’s P. 
Ks. were named for him and not because 


ORPORATE 


TRUST SHARES 


ACCUMULATIWVeE 


SERIES 


Your Investment House Knows 


The Importance of Sponsorship 
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of the slogan: “Packed tight; Kept right.” 
He managed to sell Australians gum by 
changing the name to “chewing sweets.” 
for “gum” was connected with “glue.” He 
has not yet solved the problem of making 
Orientals chew gum instead of betel nut 
To do so would mean 200,000,000 new 
customers already chew-conscious. 

Winfield Sheehan will again take charge 
of Fox Film productions when his leave 
of absence ends in about a month. Mr 
Sheehan’s plans had been a matter of con- 
jecture. Longtime associate (since 1914) 
of William Fox, he sided with the com. 
pany’s bankers when Mr. Fox was ousted, 
was said to have suffered a sudden break- 
down late last year. Last week’s news 
followed Fox President Edward Richmond 
Tinker’s first official Hollywood inspection. 

Floyd Leslie Carlisle, 51, chairman of 
Niagara Hudson Power Corp., was 
elected chairman of Consolidated Gas 
Co. of New York, filling a position left 
vacant since the resignation in 1914 of 
the late Harrison Gawtry, founder of the 
company. Mr. Carlisle’s election followed 
the sudden resignation of Matthew Scott 
Sloan from the presidency of its subsid- 
iary, New York Edison Co. Mr. Sloan 
was generally believed to represent the 
Brady interests. Mr. Carlisle represents 
the National City-United Corp. group, 
thought to be strengthening their position 
in Gas. Re-elected president of the con- 
pany for the 24th time was George Bruc 
Cortelyou, onetime (1907-09) Secretary 
of the Treasury. 


Deals & Developments 


Lower Rate. Last week the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York lowered its 
rediscount rate from 34° , where it had 
stood since Oct. 16, to 3%, Immediate 
results were a rise in Government bond 
prices, a falling off in several foreign ex- 
changes. The former was taken to mean 
that the lower rate will aid the Treasury 
in its financing problems; the latter, that 
Europe’s alarm over the dollar has died 
out. Swiss francs broke especially sharply, 
probably because much money sent to 
Switzerland for safety was now being re- 
called. 

Squibb Plan. In 1929 famed E. R 
Squibb & Sons, chemists, decided that 
their druggist-customers should be given 
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Corporate Trust Shares afford you 
the assurance of established spon- 
sorship... as well as a form of trust 
designed—in the light of long ex- 
perience—to protect the interests of 
holders under changing conditions. 


participation in the business. No offer of 
stock was made but smart President Carle- 
ton Palmer (also active in Canada Dry 
gingerale) devised what became Squibb 
Plan, Inc. Druggists were allowed to buy 
shares in the Plan for $50, ten shares for 
each store. The money was used by the 
Plan to buy shares in E. R. Squibb at the 
same price. The Plan receives dividends 
on this Squibb stock, is also given a 10% 
rebate on its members’ purchases and 10% 
payments on their increase in sales from 
year to year. Out of this income it pays 
6% to its members on their investment. 
The balance is split between E. R. Squibb 
& Sons and the members, the amount paid 
to each of the latter being based upon his 
purchases. Last week President Palmer 
reported that 1931 net earnings to each 
Plan member averaged 23.8% of paid-in 
capital, that for the past two years and 
three months the net earnings have beet 
60%. «During 1931, purchases of Squibb 
products by Plan members jumped 23.2% 


Consult your Investment 
House or Banker 





* Also available in distributive type known as 


Series . LA. 


HOLDERS OF OLD SERIES CORPORATE TRUST SHARES 
may, if they desire, exchange for either of the new series—on a 
preferential basis. Get details from any authorized distributor. 


These are fixed investment trusts sponsored by 


ADMINISTRATIVE AND RESEARCH CORPORATION 
120 Wall Street |“="| New York City 


ANU 
RESEARCH 
CORPORATION 
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20 years of 


HARD LA 


It was 1912 when two Sis Bearings dipped their pens in the ink of 
Performance and started to prepare this advertisement. It is not finished 


yet. You see, the bearings aren’t...and 20 years have gone by. 


For in 1912 these two cS Bearings went into a Fairbanks Morse motor 
that in turn went into a St. Louis woodworking plant the very same year. 
The same old motor is still doing duty today on the same old pair of 


gic Bearings. 


Perhaps ten years from now this pair of S0S Bearings, still functioning 
in the same Fairbanks Morse motor, will write another advertisement for 


SSP... SIF Industries, Inc. 40 East 34th Street, New York, N. Y. 


oaKF 


BALL AND ROLLER BEARINGS 


* Two SKF Bearings 
Began Writing This 
Advertisement in 1912 


One of 50 BLS equipped Fair- 
banks Morse Electric Motors 
installed in a St. Louis wood- 
working plant ini912, 


A PROMISE IS ONLY A PROMISE... 
PERFORMANCE IS HISTORY 





the Weather? 


ERTAINLY not a vigorous, red-blooded 

man, with the energy and sparkle of glow- 
ing health. If you seldom feel quite right, you 
may find great help in a product used with out- 
standing success at the famous Battle Creek 
Sanitarium. 

Lacto-Dextrin is not a laxative, but a re- 
markable colon food that encourages the growth 
of the normal, friendly organisms of the colon 
in such profusion that they smother out the 
destructive, disease-producing bacteria. Thus 
reaching the very source of headaches, lassitude, 
nervousness, colitis and kindred complaints. 
Ask your Druggist, Department Store or local 
authorized Battle Creek Dealer. 


At Battle Creek we maintain a staff 
of dietitians to advise you on any 
diet problem. Check your particular 
diet problem on the coupon below and 
mail to our Dietetic Department. 
We will send you suggestions for 
yourindividual diet, without charge. 


Battle Creek, Mich. 


Dietetic Dept. The Battle Creek Food Co 
‘ My diet prob- 


I want to avail myself of your Free Diet Service. 
lem is checked below 
O Constipation O Colitis 0 Acid Stomach 
O Nervousness (Only check those most important) 


DC Underweight 

D Overweight 
(T-3-7-361) 

Name 

Address... . 

City. . ~r Se 

Insist on Genuine BATTLE CREEK 


LACTO-DEXTRIN 


17 Business 


Magazines 


It will pay YOU to follow Bradstreet’s 
Business Barometers, Bradstreet’s regular 
analysis of key industries, steel, railroads, 
automobiles, etc., Bradstreet’s accurate and 
sensitive ‘Commodities Index,” and par- 
ticularly Bradstreet’s weekly analysis of 
one outstanding company doing outstand- 
ing things, under the head, ‘“‘HOW COR- 
PORATIONS ARE MEETING NEW 
CONDITIONS.” 

TRIAL OFFER :—To profit by priceless business and 
financial information in next 17 i BRAD 


wT a) hua . ESSUCS of 
STREET'S journal, return this 


: : ad with $1 before 
offer is withdrawn. (Regular price $2 for 17 weeks). 


Bradstreet's 


Aweekly business digest 
148 Lafayette St., Dept. T-1, New York 


Carysler Corporation 
* DIVIDEND ON COMMON STOCK * 


A quarterly dividend, for the first quarter of 
1932, of twenty-five cents ($.25) per share, on 
the Common Stock, has been declared, payable 
March 31, 1932, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business March 1, 1932 


B. E. Hutchinson, Vice President and Treasurer 
——— 


TIME 
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THe TREATS 


New Plays in Manhattan 

They Don’t Mean Any Harm. Of re- 
cent years there has developed a school of 
British dramatists and fictioneers who un- 
dertake to demonstrate how spontaneously 
charming certain of their characters can be 
by making those characters engage in end- 
less, silly, self-conscious horseplay. Jack 
plays Jill is Queen Mary, or Jill plays Jack 
is trying to sell her a set of dirty picture 
cards outside the Jnvalides. Simultane- 


| ously there has developed a large U. S. 





| audience whose reaction to this sort of 


thing is angry boredom. If you happen to 
be a member of this audience, you had 
better strike They Don’t Mean Any Harm 
off your theatre list. 

Playwright Alan Alexander Milne’s lat- 
est work, based on a commendable satiri- 
cal structure, describes a pair of bright 
young things who, apparently having noth- 
ing better to do, attempt to befriend some 
dear old things downstairs. In the course 
of their philanthropy they have the 
daughter of the family packed off to 
Canada. She departs broken-hearted. They 
also arrange an operation for the invalid 
mother. She dies. The father (venerable 
O. P. Heggie), mortally stricken by the 
heartless kindness of his neighbors, is left 
to face his future empty-handed and alone. 

Pema 

The Inside Story. Two innocent men 
were snatched from the electric chair on 
the Manhattan stage last week (see be- 
low). Both were the victims of murderous 
frame-ups. In each case there was a 
young woman who never lost faith in their 
ultimate rescue. But they appeared in 





vastly different shows. 

The Inside Story, equipped with 14 
scenes and a revolving stage. adds little 
to the archives of gang fiction. It pre- 
sents an unscrupulous public enemy 
named Louis Corotto (Louis Calhern), the 


| man in whose villainous talons lie the 


| meaning Governor himself. 


police of his city, the District Attorney, 
the State’s political leader and the well- 
Through his 
influence over these public agents and 
agencies Louis Corotto gets a boy out of 
jail, arranges a diabolical plot to make it 
appear that the boy has killed a minor 
vice merchant, and pushes the whole 
scheme within ten minutes of an electro- 
cution. Mr. Corotto took all this trouble 
because he found out that his sulky 
mistress (Marguerite Churchill) was the 
boy’s best girl. It is the mistress who 
finally punctures the plot and Mr. Corotto, 
too, with a nickel-plated revolver. 


in 
e 


Riddle Me This! The guignolesque 
first scene of Riddle Me This! is calculated 
to set an audience on the edge of its seat. 
A middle-aged, distinguished looking man 
has just murdered his wife. Silently he 
goes about the room making mysterious 
preparations for his departure. He has so 





arranged it that the corpse will be dis- 
covered in his absence. And as the police 
begin to investigate, toward the end of 
Act I, it is apparent that the murderer has 
trumped up damaging evidence against an 
innocent man. Toward the end of Act I, 
also, appear two of the most amusing 
| comedians on the U. S. stage, Thomas 


Mitchell and Frank Craven. Actors 
Mitchell and Craven have hair which 
habitually looks as if they had just gotten 
out of bed, and each possesses an au- 
thentic whiskey baritone. Actor Mitchell 
is Chief of Detectives McKinley. Actor 
Craven is his crony, a local police court 
reporter. There follow 90 min. of peerless 
melodrama and comedy. 

Apparently Mr. Craven has only to 
open his mouth to make an audience 
laugh. Loudest whoops of first-week spec- 
tators arose from a gag that enjoyed wide 
circulation in 1924. Mr. Craven, com- 
plaining about his friend’s liquor, re- 
marks: ‘“Pre-war, eh? What war, 
Chinese?’’ And once, when he temporarily 
falls out with his crony, more cackles go 





——<— 


Underwood & Underwood 


FRANK CRAVEN 





Watch the crap game closely. 


up for “another chestnut: “They shot the 
wrong McKinley.” 

It is Mr. Craven’s interest in a pretty 
face that saves the innocent victim from 
electrocution. He becomes enamored oi 
the unfortunate young man’s sister (Erin 
O’Brien-Moore), although he does not 
share her unflagging belief in her brothers 
innocence. Neither do McKinley nor the 
Governor until Mr. Craven stumbles on 
the one flaw in the murderer’s plot. If 
you are smart you might find the clue to 
this refreshingly upside-down mystery 
during the crap game in Act II. 

The Moon in the Yellow River. The 
fifth production of the Theatre Guilds 
fourteenth season is concerned with revo- 
lution in post-Revolutionary Ireland and 
with Life. A power plant is wrecked, an 
idealist is shot and therefore a man some- 
how becomes reconciled to his daughter. 
The connection between these dramatic 
entities lies solely in the fact that they 
occur on the same stage, and weary first- 
nighters could heartily concur in the Ger 
man engineer’s observation that “this isnt 
a country, it’s a debating society.” The 
uniform worn by a commandant of Free 
State constabulary is very impressive. 
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The SEIBERLING TIRE ROUTE 


Schedule of savings ef- 
fected by a typical busi- 


ness which has recently 


moved to Bush Terminal sf 


City. This is an actual case. 


At At 
Previous Bush 
Location Terminal 
64,564 sq. ft. 


on 6 floors; 
30,000 sq. ft. 
in 4 floors, 
adjacent 
building $37,825.60 


68,198 sq. fr. 


on 1 floor $44,328.70 


Heating 250092 ... 





Engineers’ 
salaries 3,016.00 


Operating 
Elevators 2,184.12 
Taxes 9,590.00 


Refuse 


| Removal 216.00 


| Insurance 695.00 


| 

| Insurance 
on Building 
| 

| Trucking & 
| Maintenance 
charges 14,500.00 


| 


| Grand Total $70,547.64 $44,673.70 


130.00 


YEARLY SAVING . - $25,873.94 


tush Terminal offers eight gigantic 
piers for ocean and coastwise steam- 
ships; concrete and steel fireproof 
buildings, 100% sprinkled; power, 


light and steam at lower costs; no ‘ 
cortage costs for moving rail freight f. 
into or out of terminal (package or B 


carload); connections with other 
coastwise steamship lines, eliminat- 
ing all or part of trucking charges 


fo piers; stations of all consolidated §- 
car companies; plentiful labor; 5,000 )»e% 


0 100,000 square feet on one floor, 
reducing space and supervision costs 


by 35%; insurance rate as low as 8¢ 
per hundred; service by every trunk- Pe 


line railroad entering New York — 
sidings at every door. 


Among the well known products manufac- 
‘wed, warehoused at or distributed from 
tush Terminal City are: Lucky Strike Ciga- 
tettes, Chesterfield Cigarettes, Raleigh Ciga- 
‘eHtes, Del Monte Coffee, Beech-Nut Coffee 
ond Confections, Hills Bros. Coffee, S & W 
Coffee, Pepsodent, General Motors Export, 


DuPont Paints, Burgess Batteries, 20 Mule Pe 


Team Borax, Libby Olives, Frigidaires, 
A&P Teas and Spices, and many others. 


BUSH 


Owned and Operated by BUSH TERMINAL COMPANY 


Cooperating with the nation’s foremost manufacturers 


PERO LS UP ENTS 
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EIBERLING TIRES came late into a highly 

competitive field. Made in Akron, one of 
their important problems was the proper 
set-up for the efficient,economical, handling 
of distribution in the rich Eastern market. 

Bush Terminal City was obviously the 
answer. Bush offered a saving in dollars and 
cents over any other location. Its unrivalled 
facilities gave a flexibility which enabled 
Seiberling to expand sales economically 
and take advantage of every opening in 
a constantly shifting market . . . Without 
question, some at least of the credit for 
Seiberling’s quick leap to position may be 
attributed to the superb use they made of 
this flexibility. 

No matter how large or small your busi- 
ness, Bush can custom tailor its space and 
facilities to your needs, slice off an impor- 
tant part of your present overhead, and 
offer important sales advantages over 
your competitors that are obtainable with 
no other locations. 

Here is a huge industrial city where every 
manufacturing, warehousing and distribu- 
tion requirement is provided for, where 
every overlapping cost is done away with, 
where every necessary cost is pared to the 
bone: effective savings are often 35% to 50%. 


(Sree Gnadustrial claves 


A request will bring one of our staff engineers to make 
a free industrial survey of your organization. No obli- 
gation. In present conditions, especially, you owe it to 
your dividends to know just what Bush Terminal City 
can offer you. Phone Bowling Green 9-8100 or address 


TERMINAL CITY 


Executive Offices: 100 Broad St., Dept. E, NewYork 
FOREIGN DISTRIBUTION—BUSH SERVICE CORPORATION 
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Customer ? 


It’s easier to think of markets in the mass 
but actually sales aren’t made that way 


OU can get loads of statistics on the per capita con- 
sumption of soap, cereals, and cigarettes. But what 
do they mean? 

Everybody knows that individual buying habits and 
preferences vary widely with income. But how do they 
vary? What income groups are your best markets? It’s 
important to know. 

To provide national advertisers with a realistic, work- 
able basis for figuring potential sales at a profit, Time has 
completed its survey of “Markets by Incomes,” the first 
survey based on actual income tax returns. 

In its New York office, Time now has records of a 
million and a half retail purchases made in the typically 
American town of Appleton, Wis.—purchases that reveal 
the buying habits of 6000 families in various income levels, 
as told to investigators by housewives, verified by dealer 
records and correlated with sworn income tax returns. 


TIME 


The Weekly Newsmagazine 


Time, Inc., 135 East 42nd Street, New York City 


The tabulations of this survey, published in two volumes, 
“Markets by Incomes,” furnish the first accurate yard- 
stick for measuring the cash value of markets by income 
groups. The information in “Markets by Incomes” is in 
both tabular and graphic form. Volume I will soon be sent 
to key executives concerned with sales and advertising 


The first survey based on actual income tax returns 
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Common Coin 

Anp Lire Gors On—Vicki 
Doubleday, Doran ($2.50). 

Vicki Baum is sentimental, for which 
no conscientious intelligentsiac will for- 
give her; but she tells a good story. And 
ulike most of her Teutonic peers and 
superiors, she has a sense of humor. 


Baum— 


Dr. Persenthein was a hard-worked doc- 
tor in a small German town. His wife 
Blisabeth loved him, slaved for him, but 
it was a long time since he had noticed 
her. He was wrapped up in his Idea: 
the prevention of all disease by the per- 
fection of the human body. Strong in his 
enthusiastic faith, he subjected his husky 
little daughter to every possible draught 
and germ. “She grew to be large and 
sirong. Occasionally she suffered from a 
slight concussion of the brain, but she 
never caught a cold in the head.” 

When sport-loving Tycoon Karbon and 
his cinema-star mistress Leore smashed 
up in a motor accident, it was a big day 
for the town. Dr. Persenthein sewed up 
the actress’ cut lip; Elisabeth nursed Kar- 
bon back to health. Karbon fell in love 
wih her in a mild way; she took him 
sriously and was ready to run off with 
him, when suddenly her husband's world 
fell about his ears. In a medical journal 
he read that others also had his Idea, had 
far outstripped him in carrying it through. 
Loyal Elisabeth kissed Romance goodbye, 
told herself her domestic hair shirt was 
not so uncomfortable after all. When 
Actress Leore called in a specialist to look 
at her lip the expert praised Dr. Persen- 
thein’s job, became interested in him, then 
enthusiastic. said he must find Persenthein 
a post in the centre of things. So life 
went on, but things looked rosier just 
ahead, 


And Life Goes On is the Book-of-the- 
Month Club selection for March. 


Homo Sappyens 


Tue Apes oF Gop—Wyndham Lewis— 
McBride ($3). 

Though rumored to be aimed at the 
Sitwells (Edith, Osbert. Sacheverell), 
Wyndham Lewis’ Gargantuan satire car- 
tes poisoned arrows enough to riddle all 
the bohemians and neo-bohemians on 
earth. With a scalpel of wit in one hand, 
acleaver of words in the other, the author 
liys open their pimplish coteries, shows 
them apish creatures loosely sexed. Wher- 
ver Art is, there are these Apes gath- 
ted. The fact that Satirist Lewis’ ac- 
count of their doings slipped the censor 
tin only be explained by his book's dis- 
aiming brilliance and enormous length. 
The chief gist of the Apes’ preoccupa- 
tions is revealed in the opening scene. 
Where, outside Lady Fredigonde Follett’s 

don mansion, “the policeman could be 
Observed at his usual occupation known 


— 


#p- 
New books are news. 


as Oh-dear-Mabel!, which consists in a 
repeated readjustment of the stiff melton 
trouser-fork, by a simultaneous flexion of 
both legs.” What “Oh-dear-Mabel!” is 
for the policeman, the Artistic Life is for 
the Apes. 

Into the charmed bohemian circle 
comes boyish Daniel Boleyn under the 
patronage of aged albino Horace Zagreus, 
reputed to be simply Wilde about young 
men. Zagreus undertakes to show Boleyn 
the ropes of Bohemia, sends him off to 
tea-parties and interviews with Apes 
Flagellant, Lesbian and the like. Boleyn 
takes his orders very seriously but cannot 
understand what it is all about. At Lord 
Osmund’s drunken Lenten party all the 
world tries to act crazy, succeeds. Be- 
cause of his comparatively sane behavior 
Boleyn, more mystified’ than ever, is cast 











Percy WyNpDHAM LEwIs 
whirls bohemia in his vortex 


off by Zagreus in favor of young Archie 
Margolin. Then Zagreus marries ancient 
Lady Fredigonde, who has a lordly income 
not derived from Art. 

The Author. Englishman Percy Wynd- 
ham Lewis was born in Maine, in 1886. 
Precocious, at 15 he studied art at Lon- 
don’s Slade School, few years later 
philosophy under Bergson at the Collége 
de France. In 1914 he exhibited paintings 
in London that led Ezra Pound to hail 
him as leader of a new school: Vorticism 
Vorticist Lewis, together with Pound, 
edited two numbers of a vitriolic review. 
Blast, before he enlisted with the Royal 
Artillery in the War. Since then, an enfani 
terrible in earnest, he has written many 
biting books: Tarr, The Art of Being 
Ruled, Time and the Western Man, The 
Childermass. By its enormous scope and 
exuberant execution The Apes of God 
should do for modern satire what Joyce's 
Ulysses did for the modern novel. 


Unless otherwise designated, all books reviewed in Time 


were published within the fortnight. Time readers may obtain any book of any U. S. 
bublisher by sending check or monevy-order to cover regular retail price ($5 if price is 
wknown, change to be remitted) to Ben Boswell of Time, 205 East 42nd St., New 


York City. 


W anderlustre 
ENCHANTED Woops—Henry Baerlein— 
Simon & Schuster ($2.50). 
The mountain sheep are sweeter, 
But the valley sheep are fatter, 
We therefore deemed it meeter 
To carry off the latter 
Thomas Love Peacock wrote the lines 
though George Borrow might have written 
them. Wanderluster Baerlein might have 
written them too. It is in this tone, rare 
in English literature, that he tells of his 
roamings in Transylvania. 
For a long time he is held up, awaiting 
a traveling-companion, in the fascinatingls 
dull little town of Saliste. To beguile the 
time he talks of Transylvanian history 
with the mayor. This worthy gives him 
what help he can, but has more immediate 
matters on his mind. “Round and round.” 
says the mayor, “and round and round 
Day follows day. It is so difficult!” 
Comes along Ilarion Droc of Nikula, 
where they paint the pictures of the saints 
that Ilarion peddles through the country- 
side. The two set off. On the theory that 
“it is better if one lives than if one 
does nothing but regard the lives of other 
people,” they have little to do with each 
other at first. Before the book ends they 
are bosom friends. Ilarion makes for 
towns to peddle his pictures in; Wander- 
luster Baerlein devotes most of his atten- 
tion to ancient legends and modern lassies 
Queer places, queer people cross their 
path. There is the waggoner who told ot 
a man with an old and ugly wife. When 
he discovered another man with her he did 
not shoot, or even shout. “He only said 
that he was bound by law to sleep with 
her, but why the other man was doing it 
he really could not understand.” Then 
there is Virgil Cristea, a baker whose 
reputation as a solid, sober citizen makes 
him a little sad. To divert his melancholy 
Author Baerlein persuades him to don a 
horsetail for a beard, pretend he is a 
gnome. But as gnomes are known to milk 
other people’s cows, the two of them must 
milk cows too. Unfortunately the cows 
in this part of the country are bufialoes: 
unfortunately the buffaloes will not rise 
to be milked. But for the first time in 
many vears Baker Cristea has done what 
he should not do, finds he has never been 
so happy in his life 


Poles Apart 
Way OF THE 
slavski—Bobbs-Merrill ($3) 
During the War’s insanity “Poles fought 
against Poles, yet all of them were moved 
by the same patriotism and the same 


Richard Bole- 


LANCER 


ideals.” Russia promised Poland freedom 
if the Allies won; the Central Powers 
promised freedom too. Patriotic Poles in 
the opposing armies, just to make their 
country’s freedom doubly sure, shot each 
other on sight. 

On the Russian side was Actor Bole- 
slavski of the Moscow Art Theatre. As 
an officer of the Polish Lancers he had a 
dashing part to play. “During the war 
and later during the Revolution, we wan- 
dered in and out of the confusion, always 
a little detached from all of it. Though 
we fought and were killed. we were in 
spirit really onlookers.” Onlooker Bole- 
slavski found that the scenes were vivid 
though the play was bad. 
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One of the scenes: Near the officers’ 
mess lived an old man who had, besides 
large greenhouses for raising cucumbers, 
a pretty young wife. Every time an of- 
ficer enjoyed her favors a dish of fresh 
cucumbers would appear at table. The 
Colonel innocently complained about so 
many cucumbers, but one day an enor- 
mous dish was served up with his compli- 
ments. The officers choked with laughter. 
After the Russian Revolution, when the 
jealous greenhouse-keeper became execu- 
tioner of the Tribunal of that town, when- 
ever prisoners, especially officers, were 
condemned, he would read the sentence, 
load his gun, fire it straight between their 
eyes. But the cartridge was always a 
blank. After he had “laughed heartily 
over his joke, the prisoners would be dis- 
posed of in the regular way.” 

After the Tsar’s abdication the Lancers 
joined up with Kerensky, fought with 
him until Communist propaganda brought 
the Russian troops to mutiny. The White 
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RiCHARD BOLESLAVSKI 
. Shot Poles for Poland’s sake. 


officials made long speeches about patriot- 
ism and honor. The Red propagandists 
said three words: “Peace, Bread and 
Land.” “They knew the people... . 
They whispered three words, then waited 
three months, then acted.” Outlawed, the 
Lancers tried to win their way back to 
Poland, hid in the forests, finally had to 
desert their beloved horses and scatter. 
Boleslavski took shelter with a mad 
woman who thought he was her dead hus- 
band returned from the War. Mixing 
with a mob of soldiers he got away to 
Moscow and another life. 

Way of the Lancer, written in collabo- 
ration with Helen Woodward, is the 
March choice of The Literary Guild. 


Bobbed Life | 


Women Live Too Lonc—Vina Delmar 
—RHarcourt, Brace ($2).* 


Rental libraries are rapidly popu- 
larizing the kind of novels that Mrs. 
Horatio Alger, had she existed, would 
probably have longed to write. If Horatio’s 
city boys were exemplary, the city girls 
of Mrs. Vina Delmar Alger are examples. 


*Published Feb. 18. 


March 7, 1932 


While his boys swarmed up the ladders of 
success, her girls skid softly down self- 
greased ways to hell. His boys could not 
tell sex from a horse-car, her girls know 
skyscrapers are phallic. 

Though writing in this general drift 
(Bad Girl, Loose Ladies, Kept Woman), 
Authoress Delmar manages to steer her 
novels into waters of some depth. She is 
serious, sincere, sympathetic. At her best 
she grants a novelist’s final absolution to 
the world—she writes of her characters 
as they would write of themselves. 

In her latest novel Authoress Delmar 
writes of three women and takes pains to 
show, not only that they lived, but that 
they lived too long. The thesis would 
swamp the book if the characters did not 
keep bailing it out. Katherine Bazin 
hates life after her husband leaves her, 
nurses her tuberculosis in hopes of death. 
When her husband unexpectedly returns 
she longs to live, but she dies. Her daugh- 
ter Lou is happy when she and her hus- 
band Chappy are poor. When her baby 
son dies she almost dies too. Chappy be- 
comes a feature comedian, they live in 
luxury; but Lou drinks herself to death. 
Her daughter Iris goes on the stage, mar- 
ries Pat Arden. Everything goes well un- 
til Pat is unfaithful with a girl Iris hates, 
Iris does not mind the unfaithfulness but 
she does mind the girl. Though Pat still 
loves Iris and she still loves him, their 
marriage and Iris’ life are hurt beyond 
repair. 


Shiftless Sands 


ARABIA Fevix — Bertram 
Scribner ($5). 

Last large geographical blind spot in 
world cartographers’ eyes was the great 
desert Rub’ al Khali, “empty quarter” of 
Arabia. After skirting its southern fringe 
for more than two months, on Jan. 10, 
1931, Explorer Thomas and 13 Arabs 
made tracks across; on Feb. 4 they 
emerged at Doha, on the Persian Gulf. 
The journey emptied geography of igno- 
rance, emptied also any hopes of discover- 
ing a better world on Planet Earth. The 
cartographical blind spot had beeu filled 
in with 600 miles of burning sand. 

An “unprecedented suspension of blood 
feuds” among the Arabs, due to Bin 
Sa’ud’s benign but determined autocracy, 
made the journey possible. From the coast 
of the Arabian Sea, Explorer Thomas sent 
inland two Rashidi tribesmen to collect 
camels, men to conduct him over the 
Qara mountains to the desert’s edge. 
Shaikh Salih went ahead to organize 4 
relay, prepare the desert ways. So well 
did he prepare them that the final dash 
through enemies’ territory passed without 
hitch or hobble from hostile tribes. 

On his way Explorer Thomas busied 
himself with collecting flora, fauna, Arab 
chants, cephalic measurements of different 
tribes, superb photographs of the desert 
and its denizens. Though he embroiders 
his narrative with tales of the desert and 
its lore, the author’s thoughts, like his 
camels, found food scanty in the sands. 
Written in a style reminiscent of Charles 
M. Doughty’s masterpiece, Tourist 
Thomas’ magnificently produced book 
(compared with Travels in Arabia Des 
erta) seems the record of a somewhat 
barren scientific tour de force. 
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